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AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXI:4, January 1960. 


693. Zoellner, Robert H. “Conceptual Ambivalence in Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking,” pp. 397-420. Cooper’s view of Leatherstocking was ambivalent, 
as was his view of the Western movement. Although Leatherstocking is 

erally accepted by modern critics and readers as an idealized portrait 
of the archetypal Adamic hero, a closer examination of the hero's por- 
trayal reveals that Cooper's own increasing sense of society, class, caste, 
manners, and social involvement brought tension and contradiction into 
his depiction of the trapper. Only in The Deerslayer, in which the 
trapper is young and innocent, does Cooper create an idealized portrait 
of the hero. Cooper’s conceptual ambivalence is most clearly obvious in 
The Prairie, where Leatherstocking is often nothing more than a lonely 
and talkative old man. 


694. Ridgely, Joseph V. “Woodcraft: Simms’s First Answer to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” pp. 421-433. Simms’s historical romance, Woodcraft, was 
his “first answer’’ to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In this novel, the fifth of a 
series of seven, Simms chose to reply to Mrs. Stowe not by attacking her 
or her book, but by defending the South and its institutions. Thus, he 
wrote of the South during a “heroic age,” the Revolution, deliberately 
kept the novel’s tone soft, presented a slaveholding plantation owner as 
the gentle and humorous hero, and based his plot my the hero’s grow- 
ing acceptance of responsibility. In Woodcraft the master-slave rela- 
tionship is founded upon mutual respect and concern. 


695. Webb, Howard W., Jr. “The Meaning of Ring Lardner’s Fiction: 
A Re-evaluation,” pp. 434-445. Lardner’s work was primarily concerned 
with the problems of self-knowledge and communication; his charac- 
ters are inevitably people who cannot get through to others. These char- 
acters (and the stories built around them) fall into four main types: 
(1) the “half-wit’ hero who suffers from a distorted concept of him- 
self; (2) the half-wit hero who is aware of others but heedless of 
them; (3) the hero who is the victim of the heedless half-wits, or of the 
heedless and half-witted world; and (4) the hero who is victimized by 
circumstances rather than people. The stories in this group reflect 
Lardner’s dark vision in the last few years of his life. Although he 
ended with despair, he was neither trivial nor misanthropic, as commonly 


supposed. 


696. Burhans, Clinton S., Jr. “The Old Man and the Sea: Hemingway's 
Tragic Vision of Man,” pp. 446-455. In The Old Man and the Sea 
Santiago is an older Harry Morgan; he learns the ultimate and tragic 
lesson of life—that man learns interdependence through individualism, al- 
though the individualism is itself doomed. The sharks which devour the 
great marlin are in a sense Santiago’s punishment for venturing out alone 
and far enough to catch the marlin. On his journey, actual and spir- 
itual, Santiago becomes more deeply aware of and dependent upon es 


man relationships, yet his own individual character takes strength from 
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his ordeal. The Old Man and the Sea, like Hemingway's other work, 
shows the writer as moralist. 


697. Ratner, Marc L. ‘‘ ‘Anywhere Out of This World’: Baudelaire and 
Nathanael West,” pp. 456-463. The general influence of the French 
Symbolists upon Nathanael West can be discerned in the novelist’s 
“terse epigrammatic style, poetic imagery, and satiric content.” Espec- 
ially strong parallels to Baudelaire’s poem “Anywhere Out of This World” 
are obvious in West’s novel Miss Lonelyhearts. The novel and the poem 
both deal with the search for escape from reality, and both convey psy- 
chological states by means of symbols. Chapter seven of the novel, its 
central chapter, depends almost entirely upon this technique and Bau- 
delaire’s poem. Finally, as in Baudelaire, the hero of Miss Lonelyhearts 
comes to realize that all dreams of escape are false. 


698. Ryan, Marjorie. “Dxbliners and the Stories of Katherine Ann 
Porter,” pp. 464-473. Although the work of Katherine Ann Porter is 
distinctively original and individualistic, some of her stories do make 
use of the same theme as Joyce in Dubliners. Like Joyce, whom (along 
with Eliot, Pound, Yeats, and James) Miss Porter has credited with 
“educating” her, she is interested in those who struggle, futilely, to fulfill 
themselves. However, unlike Joyce, Miss Porter sometimes deals with 
characters who express themselves by violence. Miss Porter also makes 
use of Joyceian symbols and, occasionally, of the Joyceian technique of 
shifting viewpoints. In her sympathy for her characters, she is more like 
Hardy than Joyce. 


699. McClean, Albert F., Jr. “Bryant's “Thanatopsis’: A Sermon in 
Stone,” pp. 474-479. Much in Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” came from his 
New England background. The structure of the entire poem closely re- 
sembles the formal structure of the nineteenth-century sermon, while 
nak passages express Bryant’s attempt to find a middle ground between 
e Calvinistic and deistic outlooks. 


700. Bandy, W. T. “Were the Russians the First to Translate Poe?” 
P . 479-480. Despite a long-standing claim, the Russians were not the 
irst to translate Poe. The earliest translations, in the 1840's, were 


French. 


701. Shuman, R. Baird. “A Note on George Boker’s Francesca Da Ri- 
mini,” pp. 480-482. An 1882 letter of Boker’s makes it certain that 
his sources for Francesca da Rimini were Dante and Boccaccio, a hypothesis 
previously supported only by textual analysis. 


702. Duvall, S. P. C. “Robert Frost’s ‘Directive’ out of Walden,” pp. 
482-488. The imagery of Frost’s poem “Directive” can be traced directly 
to Walden, especially “Housewarming” and “Former Inhabitants,” and 
“Winter Visitors.” 
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703. Jefferies, William B. ‘The Montesquiou Murder Case: A Possible 
Source for Some Incidents in Pudd’nhead Wilson,” pp. 488-490. The 
Capello brothers of Pudd’nhead Wilson were probably suggested by an 
1849 St. Louis murder case, in which two young French noblemen were 
tried for the murder of two well-known people of the city, then later 
released by the governor. 


704. Putzel, Max. ‘‘Masters’s ‘Maltravers’: Ernest McGaffey,” pp. 491- 

493. Ernest McGaffey, a lawyer and minor poet, was probably the 

“Maltravers” whom Edgar Lee Masters praised in Across Spoon River. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCV:2, February 1960. 


705. Follett, Wilson. “Grammar Is Obsolete,” pp. 73-76. English 
should be accurate, not sloppy, in spite of the recommendations of such 
influential authors as Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans (A Dictionary 
of American Usage). To learn to write or speak well means hard work, 
not a casual following of the dictates of usage. We must not make a 
virtue of the merely tolerable, but strive to use and develop language 
as an instrument of precision combined with power. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


AUDIENCE, VII:1, Winter 1960. 


706. O’Connor, John J. “The Great God Gadg,” pp. 25-31. In 
Broadway plays the director is now frequently more important than any 
other factor. Elia Kazan, Gadg, is an outstanding example. He cap- 
italizes on his special talents and brand of theatricality at the expense of 
the truth of the play he is producing. He has thus sacrificed much of 
what is good in such plays as Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof ant Sweet Bird of Youth and Archibald MacLeish’s J]. B. Perhaps 
it “is time for him to stop advising authors and to return to his orig- 
inal job of trying to interpret them according to their, not his intentions.” 


707. Griffin, C. W. “Orwell and the English Language,” pp. 63-76. 
“Slovenly, all-purpose word constructions” are ruining the language. The 
rise of science, with misuse of its technical terms; the rise of the 
common man, with its resultant obscurantism of both the Left and the 
Right; and the expansion of Existentialist philosophy all have contributed 
to the decline of clarity. Bad writing, as in Reinhold Niebuhr, comes 
from mental laziness, snobbery, and intellectual adolescence. Orwell, on 
the other hand, succeeds in writing well because he has ‘an intense 
desire to communicate” and “something important to say.” 


708. Stavrou, C. N. “Conrad, Camus, and Sisyphus,” pp. 80-96. The 
thought of Conrad and Camus is quite similar in several ways. Although 
neither was an existentialist, both reveal “the existentialist’s awareness 
that the ‘ideal’ . . . molds the ‘real.’”” They both start with the isola- 
tion of the individual, but believe that he must not “abdicate responsibility 
for what the human race is and will be.” They both feel that man must 
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live with what he knows. Although Conrad is ‘‘more cautious and con- 

ventional,” his heroes, like those of Camus, take Sisyphus as their 

prototype in ‘‘scorn of the gods; hatred of death; and passion for life.” 
— William M. Jones 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XII:1, January 1960. 


709. Grabo, Norman S. “Edward Taylor on the Lord’s Supper,” pp. 
22-36. This article supports previously unsupported statements thie 
Edward Taylor should be ranked “with the Mathers and other exponents 
of the New England Federal theology. The theological background for 
Taylor’s poems is presented by a detailed analysis of his sermon “A 
Particular Church is Gods House’’ and the debate between Taylor and 
Solomon Stoddard over the Lord’s Supper. 


710. Taylor, Lloyd C., Jr. “Lydia Maria Child and the Indians,” pp. 
51-56. Although mainly remembered as an abolitionist, Mrs. Child 
should also be known as a defender of the Indians’ rights. Her novel 
Hobomok, A Tale of Early Times frankly treats racial intermarriage and 
attacks the inflexibility of Calvinism, which, she says, derives from the 
influence of Judaism. After her marriage (1828) to David Lee Child, 
- a prominent Whig, she wrote a dialogue (1829) attacking Andrew Jack- 
son’s attitude toward the Indians. In 1865 she wrote with qualified 
approval on the Indian Peace Commission; she recommended a milder 
attitude toward polygamy among the Indians and she suggested that the 
Quakers were best qualified to assist the Indians. 

— Helmut E. Gerber 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS, No. 115, November 1959. 


711. Cooper, William. “C. P. Snow,” pp. 7-40. A brief biography is 
followed by sections on the early novels, the Strangers and Brothers se- 
quence, thematic material, style, and basic attitude. The sequence of 
11 novels (of which 8 have been published so far) has the theme that 
all men in the isolation of their own selves are lonely and strangers to 
each other, while in their similarities, joys, and aspirations they are 
brothers. Snow is by profession an administrative scientist, and his 
main theses rest on his concern with the widening gap between science 
and literature and the conflict between underdeveloped countries and 
those technologically advanced. There is a select bibliography and a 
portrait. 


, No. 116, December 1959. 


712. Potter, G. R. “Macaulay,” pp. 5-40. A critical, biographical assess- 
ment of his writing. “The twentieth century has not been unduly sym- 

athetic towards the arch exponent of the Whig interpretation of history; 
Fis purple passages and rolling periods are out of fashion, many additions 
to and corrections of his masterpiece have been made. And yet in the 
long roll of English historical writing from Clarendon to Trevelyan only 
Gibbon has surpassed him in security of reputation and certainty of 
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immortality.” There is a select bibliography, and the Partridge portrait 


is reproduced. 
—Charles A. Toase 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, VIII:4, December 1959. 


713. Tilton, John W. “Gulliver's Travels as a Work of Art,” pp. 246- 
259. In the light of recent scholarship and criticism, Swift's master- 
piece can now be seen as a completely unified work of art, in which the 
voyage genre is employed to demonstrate the logical development of 
Gulliver's education and unfolding characterization. If the character of 
Gulliver is closely examined in its successive stages as an inevitable, pride- 
driven progress toward misanthropy, Swift’s careful structure, diction, 
prose style, satire, and irony can all be viewed as functional elements in 
the attainment of the overall unity. A detailed analysis supports the 


argument. 


714. Miller, James E., Jr. ‘‘Melville’s Search for Form,” pp. 260-276. 
The criticism which hails Melville as an inspired genius, but an incompe- 
tent novelist, does injustice to Melville’s exhaustive grapplings with the 
ptoblem of form. The tradition which he worked out of was not the novel 
of manners but an amalgamation of the classic literature of the past, the 
central tradition of epic, satire, allegory, and philosophy, and the sub- 
literary folk-culture of his time. His obsessive idea remained the same 
throughout his life: “the necessity of man to abide by the human terms 
of this world as it is, not by the heavenly terms of another world as it 
might be.” From Typee to Billy Budd, he sought first one and then 
another fusion of traditional elements to incarnate his vision. That he 
so well succeeded establishes him as a genuine mythmaker, a creator of 
archetypal form, a craftsman of the very first rank. 


715. Benzinger, James. ‘The Romantic Tradition: Wordsworth and T. 
S. Eliot,” pp. 277-286. As the two great “‘poetic revolutionists” of the 
19th and 20th centuries, Wordsworth and Eliot define one another 
in their similarities and differences. Both are imbued with the Romantic 
concern for the ecstatic moment offered to or by the imagination. For 
both—in varying degrees—faith is founded in the revelatory power of 
ordinary experience. From this faith, both show a similar concern with 
the revitalization of poetic diction. Both criticize life as moralists, not 
as aesthetes. And both move away from the ugliness of civilization 
toward differing acceptances of orthodoxy. 

— Earl H. Rovit 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII:10, September-December 1959. 


716. Keough, Lawrence C. “George Bernard Shaw, 1946-1955: A Se- 
lected Bibliography,” pp. 224-226. This list of editions of Shaw’s works 
(including letters), criticism of Shaw, and biographical studies supple- 
ments the continuing checklist in the Shaw Bulletin and A. G. Shepherd's 
GBS, 1865-1956; A Centenary Book List. It includes only such reviews 
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of productions of Shaw’s plays as contain “valuable criticism.” (To be 
continued. ) 


717. White, William. “Frank Norris: Bibliographical Addenda,” pp. 
227-228. White lists 46 items by and about Norris to supplement Ken- 
neth A. Lohf and Eugene P. Sheehy’s Frank Norris: A Bibliography 
(1959), on which White comments briefly. 


718. Stemple, Ruth. “Kenneth Roberts: A Supplementary Check-List,” 

p. 228-230. Continues and supplements George Albert’s check-list in 
—? and 10; XVIII:1 and 2), including works by and about 
Roberts. 


719. Quesenbery, W. D., Jr. “Ellen Glasgow: Part II,” pp. 230-236, 
Concludes “Ellen Glasgow: A Critical Bibliography” begun in BB, 
XXII:9, May-August 1959, pp. 201-206. 


720. Stratman, C. $. V., comp. “Unpublished Dissertations in the History 
and Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957: Part IV,” pp. 237-240. This list 
continues with works on 19th-century authors from Browning through 
Tennyson, general works and works on specific authors of the 20th 


century. (To be continued.) 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


CAHIERS DU SUD, XLVIII:352, October-November 1959. 


721. Good, Thomas. “‘T. S. Eliot et la Tradition Anglaise,” pp. 427-443. 
Eliot typifies the transformation from a limited Bock roductive of 
stock responses to a poetry a to the a exity of modern life. 
Within the noble tradition, he displays an intelligence supple enough 
to proclaim a canon of literature which is no mere echo o university 
commonplaces; he is ready to attack false values and to incorporate new 
ones in the presentation of old ones. For him the essential for poetic 
tandeur is its interpretative function. Adherence to the tradition of 
Laud and Andrewes spares him the modern scientific perspective which 
harmed Tennyson and Arnold, permits him to give politics no more than 
its due, liberates him from Protestant Fgaaeea y Looking for the health 
of poetry and constantly in search of spiritual unity, he demands “= 
ef. 


ance on the part of the poet, discrimination on the part of the rea 
— J. Max Patrick 


CLA JOURNAL, III:2, December 1959. 


722. Jackson, Blyden. ‘““A Golden Mean for the Negro Novel,” PP. 
81-87. From 1853, when William Wells Brown "yep g Clotel, or The 
President's Daughter, until 1940, over one-third of all novels written 


by Negroes have entertained the “concept of the tragic mulatto,” usually 
a woman, born out of wedlock, the daughter of a black mother and a 
white father. This presentation gives the “‘worst single image one could 
select as a master symbol for the Negro’s cause in the Negro novel.” 
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Since 1940 this ‘central image” has largely disappeared. Most memorable 
recent Negro novels have “depicted a middle-class Negro organically 
developing from the Negro masses.” Though the Negro novel will prob- 
ably develop in other and different ways its “‘middleground” duty is to 
trace the “‘growing assimilation of the Negro to the American middle 


723. Samuel, Dorothy J. “Poe and Baudelaire: Parallels in Form and 
Symbol,” pp. 88-105. Baudelaire “discovered’’ Poe in 1846 and later 
wrote a sympathetic account of Poe’s life—a life that had many parallels 
with his own as well as interesting differences. Their addiction, their 
loneliness, their derangement, their egotism, were often strikingly sim- 
ilar; their attitudes toward women and toward religion widely different. 
Baudelaire’s work reflects agreement with Poe’s statements regarding form, 
and a careful study of his use of symbols shows a debt to his translation 
of Poe's tales. The chief contrasts may be illustrated by their treatment 
of death. ‘‘Poe seems more concerned with the sentimental side of death 
. . . Baudelaire with the macabre.” Poe equated Beauty with Good; 
Baudelaire Beauty with Evil. 


724. Ackerman, Catherine A. “Drayton’s Revision of The Shepheards 
Garland,” pp. 106-113. Michael — the most ambitious tmitator 
of Spenser’s The Shepheardes Calender, first published his Idea, The 
Shepheards Garland in 1593, when the Calender had reached its fourth 
edition. He revised his work in 1606 and again in 1619. Examination 
of these revisions has often been used to prove ‘‘whether or not he moved 
away from the influence of Spenser,” but the revised eclogues are in- 
teresting for other reasons as well. They provide ‘‘a fascinating study 
of the Elizabethan poet engaged in the evaluation of his own work, 
toning down the exuberance characteristic of his age, pruning and re- 
writing as his maturing Muse directed.” 


725. Smallwood, Osborn T. “John Ruskin and the Oxford Movement,” 
Pp. 114-118. Contrary to common opinion, that Ruskin’s “Evangelical 

aith” remained ‘‘as strong as Gibraltar” is not to be taken as proof 
that he did not react to the “religious storm which was sweeping through 
Oxford while he was there.” The evidence is that Ruskin was fully aware 
of the implications of the “Oxford Movement” and showed a “very 
normal and actively interested attitude toward the momentous events 
which were taking place around him.” 


726. Van Eerde, John. “Names in Provence,” pp. 119-122. Efforts of 

the Felibrige to revive Provencal have led to a “curiosity about the names 

of people and places in the area.” An examination of examples of these 

hames emphasizes the mixture of ‘Roman remains, troubadorian memo- 

aio and the exciting nineteenth-century attempt to revive medieval 
Ories.”’ 


— Nelson A. Ault 
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COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, Series V:4, December 1959. 


727. Calhoun, Philo. “An Old Architect’s Last Draft,” pp. 61-69, 
Thomas Hardy’s poem ‘‘Embarcation” contains the line, “None dubious 
of the cause, none murmuring.” This line concludes the text “of the 
white marble tablet in the Post Office at Dorchester commemorating the 
eleven men of the district postal staff who lost their lives in the first 
World War.” This tablet was hand lettered by Hardy during his eighty- 
first year, nearly “the last of his drawings of any kind ever to be pub- 
lished.” Accounts of his interest in the project vary, but his role in the 
undertaking may be “more revealing of Hardy’s essential character than 
many of the details” in his biographies. 


278. Woodward, Robert H. “Bryant and Elizabeth Oakes Smith: An 
Unpublished Bryant Letter,’ pp. 69-74. Seba Smith established a solid 
reputation with his creation “Jack Downing.” His wife, Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith, now iess well known, was a prolific magazine writer. During 
their long residence in New York. the Smiths were closely acquainted 
with William Cullen Bryant. On October 3, 1848, Bryant wrote a letter 
to a Mr. Blake, urging him to consider producing a drama Mrs Smith 
had written. (The letter is reprinted here.) 

— Nelson A. Ault 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXI:5, February 1960. 


729. Ong, Walter J. “Wired for Sound: Teaching, Communications, 
and Technological Culture,” pp. 245-251. Communications having evolved 
through the aural-oral era of the ancients, the manuscript era of the 
Middle Ages, and the Gutenberg era of the Renaissance, we now come 
again to an aural-oral era, which will not disintegrate into a preliterate 
pattern but will rather continue, through the use of all possible means 
of communication, to develop in certain profoundly significant directions 
while it also, of course, propagates uncritical popular culture. 


730. Warfel, Harry R. “Syntax Makes Literature,” pp. 251-255. Jes- 
person’s 19th-century preoccupation with morphology was symptomatic 
of our traditional ignorance of the systematic organization of words into 
syntax. The most significant element in language, both in ordinary use 
and in literature, is the system; the least, the words. No poet may violate 
the basic structural patterns of a language—e.g., the determiner-noun or- 
der in “The man is here,” but within the pattern he may achieve great 
variety. An examination of Whitman and Shakespeare, for example, re- 
veals that the inner dynamics of syntax controls the quality of their 
artistic utterarices. 


731. Cannon, Garland. “Linguistics and Literature,” pp. 255-260. 
Linguistic studies of literature will increase in the future. At present, 
Hill’s definition (“A Program for the Definition of Literature,” Texas 
Studies in English, XXXVII [1958], 46-52) is good as a beginning, 
and Whitehall’s theory (‘From Linguistics to Criticism,” Kenyon Review, 
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XVIII [Summer 1956}, 411-421) is a starter. What is now needed is 
a methodology applicable to both metered and non-metered utterances. 
At least four limitations exist: the uniqueness of successive readings, 
lack of authoritative reading once an utterance becomes permanent, er- 
rors in reading non-modern literature, and dialectal differences between 
the writer and the reader. 


732. Levin, Samuel R. ‘Comparing Traditional and Structural Gram- 
mar,” pp. 260-265. Structuralists make, about grammar, only “vulnerable” 
statements (which can be either verified or disproved by anyone who 
tests them), whereas traditionalists indulge in semantic, logical, and 
normative fallacies. (As teachers, structuralists also must teach norms, 
but their method of arriving at norms differs from that of the tradi- 
tionalists.) Structuralists must proceed on the assumption that structural 
correlates exist for all meaning differences. 


733. Long, Ralph B. “English Grammar in the 1960's,” pp. 265-275. 
Interest in grammar is on the increase. From Bloomfield’s classic des- 
cription of structural princi les have stemmed Fries’s and Hill’s work, 
the latter a more decisive break with tradition. Ahead in the 1960's 
lies revision, not revolution, for English grammar. Such a grammar, 
analytic and systematic, should begin with the structure of clauses and 
clause equivalents (whose major syntactic functions are subject, predi- 
cator, complement, adjunct, and isolate), should pai the (written) word 
as the smallest syntactic unit, and should set aside from grammar the 
concept of the morpheme. The first business of grammar should be 
syntactic patterning; the second, meaning relationships. Phonemic-based 
grammar cannot find a place in our schools. 


734. Sherwood, John C. “Dr. Kinsey and Professor Fries,’ pp. 275-280. 
The older grammar, still in common classroom use, stands for the author- 
ity of master users rather than the authority of statistical averages in 
usage; for reflection rather than spontaneous utterances; for a standard 
of value (unlike Kinsey) rather than empirical generalizations (like 
Kinsey). Both the old and the new must be judged on their peculiar 
and separate assumptions. The multiplying of terms and distinctions made 
by the new scientific analysis (as in Fries) will not succeed in abolishing 
the illiteracies of the mob who care nothing for lingustic analysis. 


735. Tibbetts, A. M. “The Case Against Structural Linguistics in Com- 
position,” pp. 280-285. Structural linguistics does not belong to the 
teaching of composition because it considers writing a science, whereas 
it is an art; because it tries to divorce meaning from structure; because 
its concerns are with the wrong objects of study—speech instead of writ- 
ing, language change instead of language continuity; because it provin- 
dalizes our language by insisting that is is American, not English. The 
province of linguistics lies outside the teaching of composition, except for 
minor aids. 
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736. Booth, T. Y. “Brand Spanking New, Old as the Hills, Friend in 
Need, or Bitterest Foe, the Cliché Must be Watched Like a Hawk,” pp. 
285-290. Clichés should be recognized as helping get some jobs done 
effectively, and as giving a sense of security to those unaccustomed to 
new ideas; but they are rightly condemned in their vicious cause-effect 
relationship with narrowed, stereotyped thought. 


737. Austin, Allen. “A Reply to Professor Warfel,” p. 291. Professor 
Warfel’s theory of composition (CE, February 1960) is invalid because the 
basic problem in writing is clarifying, organizing, and communicating 
ideas, not using structures in sentences. Effective sentence structure is 
the result of clear thinking. 


738. Howard, John W. “Structural Linguistics and Composition: A 
Rejoinder,” pp. 291-292. Much of Professor Warfel’s statement of the 
pee of structural linguistics (CE, Feb. 1960) is quite satisfac- 
tory, but he exhibits some salient inconsistencies, unverified assertions 
(the child of six is an os in language), and faulty implications 
(pattern-perfection is the goal in writing—and vacuity is its concomitant). 
In addition, the prescriptions of the traditionalists now return as norms. 
_ “Science” and new asi ard emerge as the badge of the structuralists. 


739. Allen, Harold B. “Books about Language,” pp. 294-306. Tra- 
ditionalism is decreasing, the descriptive method increasing, in spite of 
deterrents, in language study and teaching. As a review of present 
trends, twenty-six ae are herewith reviewed: seven are soundly based 
on linguistic information; ten meet the needs of college freshmen; five 
aan general and related background information for the teacher; 


our are unclassifiable. 
— Maynard Fox 


COMMENTARY, XXIX:1, January 1960. 


740. Hindus, Milton. “‘Dreiser’s Prejudices” (Letters of Theodore Drei- 
ser. .., ed. Robert H. Elias), pp. 80-83. Dreiser's “gift at his best was 
for pathos.” His Communism and anti-Semitism—the former precipitated 
by the Depression, the latter ‘‘ ‘native’ and almost pathological—express 
“a basically aggressive temperament.” His letters “belong in the record” 
because of his historical place, “but they hardly seem to serve his memory 


well.” 
— Sven Eric Molin 


CRITIQUE, III:1, Spring-Fall 1959. 
741. Adams, Hazard. “Blake and Gulley Jimson: English Symbolists,” 
pp. 3-14. In developing parallels between the careers, art-products, and 
aesthetic theories of Gulley Jimson (The Horse’s Mouth) and William 
Blake, Joyce Cary expresses the position of the 20th-century artist who 
works closely in the tradition of English symbolism. Gulley’s life bears 
close affinities to Blake’s; his paintings are frequently given primary 
image by Blake’s poems; and the aesthetic faiths of the two men can be 
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reduced to one. Although Cary is not Gulley, he strongly sides with his 
attist’s vision of life, and that vision is Blakean. 


742. Wasiolek, Edward. “As I Lay Dying: Distortion in the Slow Eddy 
of Current Opinion,” pp. 15-23. Of all Faulkner's novels, As I Lay Dying 
has suffered from unqualified acceptance as one of his best, without 
having been clearly a critically understood. Faulkner's point of view 
in the novel is neither one of tragic identification or of comic distance. 
It is rather of identification with those who are aware of the tragic di- 
mension of life, and one of irony toward the unaware. The promise of 
burial which Addie has exacted from Anse is her attempt to gain revenge 
on her family and one last attempt to define the emptiness and falseness 
of the words and gestures which fill mens’ lives. The truth of her ex- 

rience, that men lead lives of metaphysical isolation, is shared only by 
atl Faulkner's bitterest irony is in the inevitable triumph of the rest 
of the family—the triumph of selfishness and insensitivity—which keys 
the novel to the tone of a doomed protest against a ubiquitous unawareness 
of the reality of the human condition. 


743. Ringe, Donald A. ‘Point of View and Theme in ‘I Want To Know 
Why,’”’ pp. 24-29. Criticism of Sherwood Anderson’s ‘I Want To Know 
Why” has failed to | rang the full meaning of the story since the pe- 
culiar implications of the first-person type of narration have not been 
sufficiently examined. Correctly ncn it will be seen that the nar- 
rator’s scale of values is thoroughly founded on selfish sensuous gratifi- 
cation, and the loss of his idol, Jerry Tillford, is really a profound shock 
to his system of valuation. His idealization of Jerry and his subsequent 
revulsion are two phases in one moral crisis, since he idealizes and turns 
in revulsion from the same kind of sensuousness. The world of sensa- 
tion no longer offers him a solution, and the story ends before the boy 
has managed to create a more substantial (and mature) value structure. 
However, although he is still in the process of asking “why,” his answer 
is nascent in the form of the narrative. 


744, Spacks, Patricia Meyer. “Ethical Pattern in The Lord of the Rings,” 
7-42. J. R. R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings has too glibly been 
issed as a simple confrontation of the forces of good with the forces 
of evil—a critical dictum which fails to do justice to the complex and 
subtle ethical pattern which informs Tolkien’s epic trilogy. Tolkien 
has succeeded in transferring the heroism of the non-Christian epic to 
his modern mythic projection. Although it is true that the basic conflict 
is one of good versus evil, the moral universe which Tolkien projects 
has implicit within it both a qualified freedom of the will and a quali- 
fied rule of Fate. Although the trilogy is outside the main tradition of 
20th-century literature, it must be reckoned with as a forceful con- 
temporary examination of man’s relationship to the supernatural. 


745, Evans, Oliver. “Paul Bowles and the ‘Natural’ Man,” pp. 43-59. 
Although Bowles’s fictions have been few (The Sheltering Sky, The Deli- 
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cate Prey, Let It Come Down, and The Spider's House), they have been 
enough to warrant him a place as one of America’s outstanding modern 
novelists. All his fictions have taken root in one leading idea: that psy- 
chological well-being is in inverse ratio to what is commonly known as 
progress, and that a highly evolved culture enjoys less peace of mind 
than one which is less highly evolved. This idea has determined the 
characteristic primitive setting of Bowles’s fictions and the — plot- 
conflict in which a civilized individual comes into contact with an alien 
environment and is completely defeated by it. Illustrative analysis of 


the stories follows. 
—Earl H. Rovit 


CRITIQUE (Paris), XV:147-148, August-September 1959. 


746. Attal, Jean-Pierre. ‘‘Qu’est-ce que la Poésie ‘Métaphysique’ ?” PP. 
682-707. The term “metaphysical” is rightly applied to the English 
seventeenth-century poets who are so denominated, for, despite their 
differences in technique and world-view, they sought first principles, 
man’s reasons for living, and the means whereby he could adapt himself 
to his own mystery; and they proclaimed the existence of a sacred or 
_ divine order. 


747. Roudaut, Jean. ‘Les Demeures dans le Roman Noir,” pp. 713-736. 
Every Gothic romance centers on a feudal castle attached to the earth by 
profound roots. These castles are essentially subterranean and form a 
closed world separated from the social world: a man penetrates into 
them without possibility of escaping before the whole is consumed. 
They are a center of attraction for disintegrating lightning. Their laby- 
rinths are interior: to plunge into them is to descend into self. The 
castle is my image: in it I contemplate myself. It is an entrance to the 
kingdom of inner hell. Emblem of an inharmonious society, the castle 
also signifies a world of ongentee: concentered in it are all the tensions 
known to man in society. Yet the castle is also symbolic of the social 
world which it denounces: in it man goes out of himself by dreaming 
and escapes everyday causalities; but the dream does not become an 
initiation or achievement of paradise; it becomes a hell and a cracking-up. 

— J. Max Patrick 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, III:1, 

January 1960. 
748. Hilty, Peter. rant Amis and Mid-Century Humor,” pp. 26-28, 
37-45. Since modern sensibilities no longer find traditional situations 


very funny, the humorous writer today, as the popularity of the pun in- 
dicates, has to fall back on style. Amis, essentially a funny writer, is 
clearly aware of this necessity and gains his humor through a number of 
rg techniques: the use of individual (modernized) metaphors, abuse 
of the cliché, repetition of key words, assumption of the simpleton point 
of view, and laconic understatement. But, constantly using parody devices, 
Amis cannot really develop serious themes. 


— Sidney Warhaft 


— 
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DRAMA CRITIQUE, II:3, November 1959. 


749. Dickinson, Donald Hugh. “The Two Queens in Hamlet,” pp. 106- 
119. The Queen in the 2nd Quarto edition, compared to her original in 
the 1st Quarto, is both a better rounded character and a “‘necessary vic- 
tim’ of Shakespeare’s artistic sacrifice, a character with such attributes 
as would serve his dramatic purpose and yet not usurp too much dramatic 
interest. 


750. Casper, Leonard. ‘‘Mirror for Mobs: the Willie Stark Stories,” pp. 
120-124. Five different conceptions of Willie Stark evolved in Robert 
Penn Warren’s mind. Only the novel Al] the King’s Men surpasses the 
original characterization (Proud Flesh, 1939) in the quality of its im- 
aginative language and its portrait of the man “whose power was based 
on the fact that somehow he could vicariously fulfill certain secret needs 


of the people about him.” 


751. Wassmer, Thomas A. “Reason and Faith as Seen by Graham 
Greene,” pp. 126-130. Greene’s ‘A Visit to Morin’ (1957) causes 
the reader to reexamine his philosophical and theological positions, for the 
story turns on the tension between fides auctoritatis (theological faith) 
and fides scientifica (rational faith). Morin’s categorical negation of 
the human aptitude to know truth puts one pole of Greene’s argument 
into the territory of the Fideist heresy. 


752. McAleer, John J. “Arthur Broke: Elizabethan Dissembler,” pp. 
130-140. The play referred to in the introduction to Broke’s Romeus 
and Juliet never existed; consequently Shakespeare could not have used 
it as a source. Broke’s dissemblings about his age, his source for his 
poem, and his Puritanical preface to his poem are part of Broke’s attempt 
to avoid being charged with papist sympathies. 


753. Wyatt, Euphemia Van Rennselaer. “The Current Theatre,’ pp. 
141-143. The most recent production of O’Neill’s The Great God Brown 
is a splendid effort, but the last two acts still dissipate its power. With 
Gielgud as Benedick and Margaret Leighton as Beatrice, Much Ado 
about Nothing had lyric lightness. Melvyn Douglas surpasses himself in 
The Gang’s All Here, but the critic raises the question of an ethical 
problem involved in mixing fiction and fact to the point of branding a 
President with a suicide which has never been proved. Blackfriars’ pro- 
duction of Mauriac’s The Egoist is psychologically intricate but very 
interesting. 

— Howard G. Zettler 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LII:1, December 1959. 


754. Wilson, Charles. ‘Mirror of a Shire: Tennyson’s Dialect Poems,” 
pp. 22-28. Tennyson’s dialect poems reveal a mood not found in his 
other work. They display an acceptance of the earthy realism of a rural 
society, ‘‘a world that took life, human nature and destiny as they came, 
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without protest.” In these works are shown Tennyson’s ability to create 
character and his understanding of Lincolnshire people. 
— Arnold B. Fox 


EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 17, Fourth Quarter 1959, 


755. Kaiser, Leo Max (ed.). ‘“Thoreau’s Translation of The Seven 
Against Thebes,” pp. 1-30. A text of Thoreau’s translation, with brief 
introduction, facsimiles, and notes. 

—John C. Broderick 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVIII:7, October 1959. 


756. Doggett, Frank. “Wallace Stevens and the World We Know,” 
p- 365-373. Although his fame is limited, Stevens is a ‘‘memorable 
iterary figure.” Stevens's ideas are ordinary, “‘yet subtle and elusive.” 
Most of his poems (e.g., ‘Sonatina to Hans Christian’) ‘‘contain a 
simple image that expands in implication until it appears to turn into a 
universal idea.” The fundamental idea of Stevens’s poetry is the ‘‘dual- 
ity of mind and world — and it permeates most of his writing” (e.g., 
“Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird” and “The Apostrophe to 
_ Vincentine’”’). As in “Large Red Man Reading,” ‘‘Stevens’s emphasis is 
always on animation. Experience is wonderful.” He takes pleasure in 
“the transforming quality of the mind,” the ability to see ducks in terms 
of children. 


, XLVIII:8, November 1959. 


757. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “The Poetry of Innocence: Notes on E. E. 
Cummings,” pp. 433-442. Cummings is the innocent who trusts feeling 
rather than intellect. As such he uses “‘an original poetic speech.” He 
is a lyric poet, who praises love and individuality above all else; a satrist 
and “heterodox preacher,” who attacks “the deceit and power of civiliza- 
tion.” 


758. Marks, Barry A. ‘Mark Twain’s Hymn of Praise,” pp. 443-448. 
The first half of Tom Sawyer is a satire on “the romanticism of child- 
hood and the conventionality of adulthood.” The satirical tone is relaxed, 
however, as the town develops a capacity to experience “genuine human 
emotions” and as Tom himself moves steadily from ‘‘self-love” to ma- 
turity. What Tom finally realizes and what the book finally affirms “is 
that life at its best is an amalgam of . . . play and work, the life of ad- 
venture and the life of commonplace obligation.” Tom Sawyer continues 
to appeal because it is a hymn in praise of life. 


, XLVIII:9, December 1959. 


759. Bluefarb, Sam. ‘“The Sea-Mirror and Maker of Character in Fiction 
and Drama,” pp. 501-510. In the genre of the sea story, the sea is 
variously a ‘‘catalytic element through which the life of the seafarer is 
transformed,” as in Joseph Conrad's The Nigger of the Narcissus and 
The Shadow; a “symbol of succor and escape,” as in Eugene O'Neill's 
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In the Zone and Leland Frederick Cooley's The Run for Home; a malevo- 
lent antagonist, as in a Conrad’s Typhoon and Herman Melville's 
Moby Dick; or an indifferent one, as in Ernest Hemingway's The Old 
Man and the Sea and Wirt Williams’s The Enemy. Conrad, in The Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus, pictures the nostalgia which the sailor, whatever his 
experiences, eventually feels for the sea. 


760. Yatron, Michael. “Carl Sandburg: The Poet as Nonconformist,” 
p- 524-527, 539. “Sandburg’s voice has always been the voice of a 
oe man.” He has condemned war, the abuses of big business, and 
racial prejudice. He is a democrat who praises “honest toil.” As a poet, 
. urg has many limitations.” He is not a lyric or philosophical 
poet — “rather he is a poet descriptive of the surface.” He is, however, 
‘a good beginning for the anti-poetic.” 


, XLIX:1, January 1960. 


761. Smith, Grover, Jr. “Getting Used to T. S. Eliot,” pp. 1-9, 15. 
“To become used to Eliot’s poetry is pleasant” because “‘it was written 
for the ear.” Scholarship is necessary in reading Eliot: we must know 
“what the _ mean in relation to one another and in the context of 
literary tradition.” Before looking for meaning, however, we must ex- 
perience the poetry. Eliot is so various that we may think of him as 
‘Proteus, sounding through his characters a succession of voices.’’ Each 
“has its conscious core, its central intelligence with a point of view.” 
e article discusses “Preludes,” ‘Prufrock,” “Mr. Apollinax,” Cook- 
ing Egg,” and “The Hollow Men.” 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN AFRICA, II:2, September 1959. 


762. Birkinshaw, P. C. “Speaking Shelley's ‘Ode to the West Wind,’ ”’ 
pp. 179-189. A study of the nature of Shelley's own voice, the circum- 
stances in which he wrote the poem itself, and a close study of its mean- 
ing are all necessary before one can give it a satisfactory oral reading, 
directions for which are given. 


763. Thonon, Robert. “William Faulkner: From The Hamlet to The 
Town,” pp. 190-202. The difference between these two novels, pub- 
lished sixteen years apart, shows that Faulkner is shifting his ground to 
“a more Repelal outlook.” This optimism is based on his belief in the 
new aristocracy of the mind, in the power of eternal womanhood, and in 
the self-devouring character of Snopesism. 


764. Partridge, A. C. “Poets and Humanitarians in the Wilderness,” 
. 203-217. During the nineteenth century the best English writers in 
uth Africa were chiefly diarists, such as Lady Anne Barnard. The first 

South African poet, Thomas Pringle, was not very good as ee though 

a great humanitarian. William Roger Thomson and Olive Schreiner were 

the first South African writers of any real distinction. 
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765. Woodward, A. G. “Oscar Wilde,” pp. 218-231. Although all of 
Wilde’s work except The Importance of Being Earnest is badly written, 
Wilde's reputation survives because of his historical importance and be- 
cause of his fascinating personality. An understanding of that personal- 
ity helps us to understand his artistic failures; because The Importance of 
Being Earnest succeeds, there is no need for us to turn to Wilde's life 
to explain it. 


766. Morton, Richard. ““A Plea for the Propagation of Minor Poetry,” 
pp. 232-238. One advantage of introducing students to minor figures is 
that they are usually easier to read than major ones. Another is that they 
help us to appreciate the achievement of the major figures. 


767. Herrman, Louis. ““A Note on Cape English Idiom,” pp. 239-243. 
A list of 27 usages distinctive in Cape usage. (This is followed by a dis- 
senting comment by W. H. Gardner, pp. 243-244.) 


768. Ayling, Ronald. “The Poetic Drama of T. S. Eliot,” PP. 247-250. 


Eliot’s technique may have been influenced by that of Sean O’Casey. 
—S. J. Sackett 


-ETC., XVI:4, Summer 1959. 


769. Shlien, John. ‘Santa Claus: The Myth in America,” pp. 389-400. 
Santa Claus is a genuine folk hero — “perhaps the only one of our na- 
tional popular culture.” In current mythical representations he conforms 
to most of the patterns which characterize folk heroes. He is a sacred 
figure, one of fis roles being that of “an integrator in a diversified 
society.” To American adults, he is a religious “expression of love and 
responsibility toward children, who represent the future.” 


770. Johnson, Wendell. “The Six Men and the Stuttering,” pp. 419- 
433. Differences of opinion ng experts on stuttering are largely 
due to the tendency of the English language toward hypostatization. 


771. Renwick, Ralph, Jr. ‘Herbert Spencer: Linguistic Efficiency-Ex- 
oral pp. 434-444. For Spencer, the best writing style was the most ef- 
icient. The study of language was inferior as educational discipline to 
the study of science because the former exercised memorization of arbi- 
trary material, the latter of rational relations. Intonation in language in- 
dicated accompanying emotions, and in the progress of society man would 
reach the stage where the subtlest sympathies would be expressed by 
intonation. While anticipating some of the recent findings of language 
research, Spencer’s belief in progress prevented his seeing the increasin 
dangers of misunderstanding and propaganda in the use of language, an 
hence the need for systematic language study. 


772. Rapoport, Anatol. ‘The Language of Science: Its Simplicity, Beauty, 
and Humor,” pp. 445-458. Contrary to popular notions, the language of 
science is largely composed of a few common and short words (with ex- 
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ceedingly complex meanings) and is rich in poetry — figures of speech, 
imagery, symmetry, even humor. In mathematics and physics, “the epi- 
tome of scientific achievment,” this is especially true. 

— James C. Austin 


EXPLICATOR, XVIII:4, January 1960. 


773. Schneider, Elisabeth. “Hopkins’ “The Windhover,’” Item 22. Al- 
though the final effect of “The Windhover’” is that of an extremely 
complex poem, the thought — is simple and straightforward: “a 
rogression from the concrete beauty of nature described in the octave, to 
its spiritual meaning or analogue in the sestet.” An explication of the 

m is presented. The troublesome word “buckle” does not refer to 
pelts or armor, but to the buckling of the whole material world. 


774. Lund, Mary Graham. ‘Lewis’ ‘In Memoriam,” Item 23. The 

is in memory of Hart Crane. Crane’s major poetic concerns are 
considered, with the conclusion that the poets of the new age have to 
deal with the same contradictions which mastered Crane. 


775. Bernhardt-Kabisch, E. “Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man,” Item 24. The line “Stephanos Dedalos! Bous Stephanoumenos! 
Bous Stephanephoros!” epitomizes the transformation of Stephen from 
the proposed priesthood of Christianity to his chosen priesthood of the 
“Dedalean” creed. He is at once priest, god, and martyr of his religion 
of art. 


776. Knieger, Bernard. ‘Thomas’ ‘Sonnet III,’” Item 25. The lamb 
may be identified with Christ. The sonnet is a dramatization of the 
birth, crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ. 


777. Burhans, Clinton S., Jr. “Sidney’s “With How Sad O Moon,’ 
Item 26. In the last line, the words virtue and ungratefulness should be 
transposed to complete the logical development of the lover’s questions. 


778. Loomis, C. C., Jr. “Twain's Huckleberry Finn,” Item 27. Huck 
without Tom has to face the world realistically. Tom’s romantic “prin- 
ciples,” when he enters the novel, are a “welcome, perhaps a necessary 
relief” from the cold objective world that Huck encounters. 

—Robert C. Jones 


FORUM, VIII:4, July 1959. 


779. Sutherland, John. “Protect Your Language: Call to English-Speak- 
ing South Africans,” pp. 19-20. Use of English is declining in South 
Africa, and the language may become of secondary importance to Afri- 
kaans, owing to the actions of the present government and the apathy of 
English-speaking South Africans. 
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, VIII:5, August 1959. 


780. “Umboleni.” ‘Pressure on Africans to Learn Afrikaans,” pp. 26-27. 
Operating through the Bantu Education Department, the present gov- 
ernment is ey to coerce Negroes into learning Afrikaans, hoping 


that by these efforts that language will supplant English. 


, VIII:6, September 1959. 


781. Girling, H. K. “The Development of South African Poetry,” 
pp. 23-24. Guy Butler’s new anthology of South African poetry is the 
most exciting thing to happen in that field since Roy Campbell, chiefly 
because of a revival of poetry since 1945 which Butler himself led. Prin- 
cipal characteristics of the poets of Butler’s movement are ‘the absorption 
in rural landscape and the devoted search for the revealing image in 
each perception.’ 


, VIII:7, October 1959. 


782. Smith, Geoffrey. ‘The American as Overseas Administrator,” pp. 
25-26. The Ugly American, by William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdi 
is brilliant, though slick and oversimplified. 

—S. J. Sackett 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 
XXXV:4, October 1959. 


783. Voegelin, C. F. “The Notion of Arbitrariness in Structural State- 
ment and Restatement, I: Eliciting,’ pp. 207-220. Both statement and 
restatement involve arbitrariness in an work methods or evaluation 
criteria. This arbitrariness stems from the variety of decisions possible in 
analysis, rather than from the variety in informant responses. To 
achieve some freedom from arbitrariness and yet have a (relatively) 9 
corpus, one needs to combine text eliciting and shared-morpheme elict- 
ing with ancillary eliciting (illustrated here). 


, XXVI:1, January 1960. 


784. Diebold, A. Richard, Jr. “Determining the Centers of Dispersa 
of Language Groups,” pp. 1-10. The application of migration theory to 
comparative data on genetically relatable languages, applied here to the 
Mayan and Salish language groups, shows the most probable homeland. 
The key postulate of this migration theory appeals to the least number of 
moves that must be hypothesized for simple family trees (e.g., West 
Germanic, West Romance). 

—Clyde Hankey 


JOHN O’LONDON'’S, 1:8, November 26, 1959. 

785. Stanford, Derek. ‘Wives and Causes,” (rev., The Life of John 
Middleton Murry, by F. A. Lea), p. 260. Stanford sees Murry’s intel- 
lectual evolutions through four wives as a pragmatic testing of “propost- 
tions for a philsosophy of love.” 
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, 1:9, December 3, 1959. 


786. Thornton, A. G. “Great Sherlock Holmes Discovery: The Bell 
That Didn’t Ring,” p. 275. The discovery is that “Sherlock Holmes knew 
of the existence of the telephone, but he never used it.” 


787. Croft-Cooke, Rupert. “Food in Literature,” p. 281. Those who 
write most fully about food seem to be those who lack an understanding or 
an experience of it. Examples from Villon, Cervantes, Dickens, Gold- 
smith, Mrs. Gaskell, and others. 


788. Brahms, Caryl. “The World of John Osborne,” (rev.-art. The 
World of Paul Slickey), . 292. Though Osborne is linked to the 
“comedy of ill-manners” of Coward and to the same family-tree as the 
18th-century “wits,” he lacks their taste; Paul Slickey is “superficial and 
uncouth. 


789. Troubridge, Sir St. Vincent. “Obituary of Pantomime,” p. 302. 
An anecdotal sketch of English pantomime by a theatrical historian and 
one of the censors of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 


, 1:10, December 10, 1959. 


790. Wilson, Colin. ‘Innocent Romance,” pp. 321-322. After reading 
several “ ‘sloppy’ romantic novels” (English) and True Romances and 
other such magazines (American), Wilson concludes that American mag- 
azines have, curiously, changed the subject matter in a‘‘hearteningly realis- 
tic’ direction, but retained the absurd conventions. 


, 1:11, December 17, 1959. 


791. Church, Richard. “The Reader and the Critic,” pp. 345-346. 
Criticism is defended as an art, in which the critic must submit to the 
discipline of a listener. He is one “who persuades the quality out of a 
book, if it be there.” His equipment? Humility of character, first; then, 
alertness to life and art. 


, 1:12, December 24, 1959. 


792. Hollis, Christopher. ‘Francis Thompson,” pp. 369-370. A cen- 
tenary tribute to “the one unquestionable great English poet who was a 
cradle Catholic.” Indifferent to religious problems which agonized 
me, be was interested in the omnipresence of God. Wrongly consid- 
ering himself a ‘plain blunt writer,” his specially poetic language yet ex- 
ptesses childlike thoughts which will last. 


793. Parker, Stanley. ‘Profile with Pencil: Colin Wilson,” p. 382. 
An account of a chaotic tea-interview with an AYM who has “every 
intention” of making a million pounds. 
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, 11:14, January 7, 1960. 


794. Unwin, Sir Stanley. “British Books in Moscow,” p. 9. The pub- 
lisher, though mentioning the absence of copyright in Russia as an 
obstacle to publishing translations and the ‘“‘unfortunate misunderstanding 
about the thirty books removed from the exhibition,” considers the exhi- 
bition to be “an enormous step forward in the improvement of Anglo- 
Soviet relations.” 


—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION, 
V:2, Fall 1959. 

795. Scargill, M. H. “A Comment on ‘Interpretations of the English 
Suprasegmentals,’”” pp. 77-80. The comments by Robinson, Theall, and 
Wevers [JCLA, V:1, Spring 1959} on the necessity of recognizing four 
phonemic stresses and four junctures are untenable. Contrastive stress is 
certainly phonemic, but the freedom of suprasegmental features is greater 
than that of segmental phonemes. Contrastive stress, for example, is 
sometimes a “‘stylistic and non-linguistic device.” 


796. Hill, Archibald A. “The Audibility of /+/,” pp. 81-82. Plus 
juncture, though (like some other phonemes) too short to be heard 
Separately, is certainly ‘in any ordinary sense audible.” 


797. Lambek, Joachim. “Contributions to a Mathematical Analysis of 
the English Verb-Phrase,” pp. 83-89. Using the method of syntactic 
types to decide what sequences (of a limited list) of word forms are 
and are not sentences, this demonstration adopts primitive types from 
which compound types may be built up recursively. With the assign- 
ment of these types to English words, it is possible to determine by com- 
putation whether a string of such words has type s (i. e., is a “complete 
declarative sentence’’). 


798. Lehn, Walter. “Vowel Contrasts in a Saskatchewan English Dia- 
lect,” pp. 90-98. Analysis and notation according to the Trager-Smith 
system show contrasts best treated as twenty-three distinct vocalic nuclei 
—eight simple, and fifteen complex. 

—Clyde Hankey 


KANSAS MAGAZINE, 1960. 

799. Orel, Harold. ‘Tarnished Arrows: The Last Phase of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay,” pp. 73-78. The sudden, sharp decline of Miss Millay’s 
reputation during her own lifetime was owing to her conscious and de- 
liberate sacrifice of her poetic reputation for her country’s sake in Make 
Bright the Arrows. 


800. Newman, Paul B. “Joseph Conrad and the Ancient Mariner,” 
pp. 79-83. The Shadow-Line is an ironic retelling of “The Rime of 
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the Ancient Mariner” in which courage wins out over the loss of hope 
which was Life-in-Death to Conrad. 


801. Cowan, James. ‘“‘Literary Criticism and Projection,” pp. 84-87. 
As the Thematic Apperception Test can be used by psychologists to “make 
inferences about the subject’s personality,” so what literary critics see in 
a work may tell us more about the critic than the work. Various interpre- 
tations of Browning’s “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came” if 
trate this point. This is no defect in criticism as long as the critic's pro- 
jections are not intended to represent the poet's intentions. 

—S. J. Sackett 


KENYON REVIEW, XXII:1, Winter 1960. 


802. Mizener, Arthur. ‘A Dance to the Music of Time: The Novels of 
Anthony Powell,” pp. 79-92. Anthony Powell has published nine novels 
since 1931; the last four are part of an unfinished series, The Music of 
Time. In this fictional treatment of his age and its characteristic egoisms 
(especially in the man of will), Powell conveys the absurdity and sadness 
of the 20th century without dogma or theory, giving full expression to 
the imagination and common sense which mark the comic writer. 

— Sarah Youngblood 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, IX: Double No. 3 & 4, 
Summer & Fall 1959. 


803. Lecky, Eleazer. “Ideas of ‘Order’ in Modern Literary Criticism,” 
pp. 36-39. Modern critics have commonly used the term “order,” but 
differ as to what is ordered and how. What is ordered may be inside the 
psyche (self and experience) or outside it (world, history, and life), and 
may also refer to words. Contiguity and similarity are significant deter- 
minants of order. The sense of order is not environmental but psycho- 
logical, ‘‘a function of the organism,” expressive of man’s need to sim- 
plify or to assert his values or to satisfy an esthetic desire for unity in 
variety. The function of literature is to help order <n but it pro- 
vides certainly not the only sense of order in the world. As it performs 
its function, literature may be critically evaluated as simple or complex. 


804. Wakeman, Mary K. “Dynamics of the Tragic Catharsis,”” pp. 39-41. 
Aristotle’s view of the tragic catharsis can be explained in modern 
psychoanalytic terms. That is, tragedy may be conceived as a form of mass 
psychoanalysis. The pressures of life are removed, freedom from guilt 
is guaranteed, in the imaginative experience. Our feelings are aroused, 
controlled, and reduced to healthy proportions through the artistic order 
imposed upon the action of the play. Freud's poe principle provid- 
es a satisfactory explanation of the way in which tragedy releases tension 
and anxiety without excessive excitation. 


805. Golden, Morris. ‘The Broken Dream of “The Deserted Village,’ ” 
pp. 41-44. The decay in “The Deserted Village” reflects Oliver Gold- 
smith’s life experience at the time it was written. Goldsmith’s past was 
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disintegrating: his brother Henry had died when the poem was begun, 
the family was in depressed circumstances and disintegrating, and not 
long after the poem was published in May, 1770, his mother died, 
Thus the idealized pictures of idyllic Auburn, as well as the realistic 
description of the depopulated village and the criticisms directed at com- 
merce, luxury, and industrialization—which Goldsmith consciously ad- 
mired—were inspired by Goldsmith’s personal psychology, particularly 
the sense of his loss of his childhood, innocence, and security in the fam- 
ily, and his discovery of evil and sex. 


806. Smith, Gordon Ross. “Authoritarian Patterns in Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus,” pp. 45-51. The chief characters in Coriolanus parallel char- 
acter syndromes formulated by Erich Fromm in Escape from Freedom 
and by T. W. Adorno in The Authoritarian Personality. Thus present-day 
empirical evidence of authoritarian character syndromes supports the in- 
terpretation that the authoritarians are Menenius, Virgilia, Volumnia, and 
particularly Coriolanus because they identify themselves with an entity 
they believe to be of great strength and because they exhibit typical 
symptoms: they tend to lack tolerance and introspection, to be destructively 
‘aggressive and masochistic and sadistic, to depend slavishly on external 
authority, to emphasize masculinity and conflict, to deny fault and place 
blame on others. Thus Coriolanus can be no sympathetic hero; Shake- 
speare is writing a satire on the Elizabethan aristocracy. 


807. Hovey, Richard B. “Psychiatrist and Saint in The Cocktail Party,” 
pp. 51-55. “In The Cocktail Party, T. S. Eliot’s inadequate understand- 
ing of dynamic depth psychology points up a limitation of his insight 
into Christianity.” Sir Henry, the pivotal character in the play, is clearly 
a psychiatrist, but his treatment of the neurotics Celia and Edward is in- 
adequate. For example, Sir Henry incorrectly informs Celia that she is 
most unusual to have a sense of sin (meaning guilt), he neglects to point 
out to Celia that she has never understood mature love, and he fails to 
ask any crucial question as to why Celia was enamored of so unlikely a 
lover as the middleaged, narcissistic Edward. Sir Henry’s handling of 
Edward’s neurosis is equally inept. Eliot’s preachment of self-contempt is 
neither good psychoanalysis nor Christianity. 

—Martin Kallich 


MEANJIN, XVIII:3, September 1959. 


808. Martin, David. ‘Three Realists in Search of Reality,” pp. 305-322. 
Three Australian socialist-realist novelists, Frank Hardy, Judah Waten, 
and John Morrison, have considerable individual differences, but all are 
alike in that they seem to possess talents which their commitment to com- 
munism does not permit them to reveal. 


809. Elliott, Brian. “Earle Birney: Canadian Poet,” pp. 338-347. Birney 
is Canada’s most distinguished contemporary poet; he is at his best in des- 
criptions of nature, in depicting emotional experiences (especially with a 


war background), and, most recently, in satire. — 
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, XVIII:4, December 1959. 


810. Brissenden, R. F. “Patrick White,” pp. 410-425. Despite his 
cool reception by Australian critics, White is ‘‘a novelist of world stand- 
ing,” and Voss is his best novel. His concern is with suffering and its 
ptivateness and incommunicability, and his point is that only through 
suffering and loneliness can man achieve “self-knowledge, humility, and 
serenity.” Yet, despite all his merits, the lopsidedness of White’s concep- 
tion of life prevents him from achieving true greatness. 


811. Kauffman, Stanley. ‘Lady Chatterly at Last,” pp. 450-455. Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover is “most certainly intended to evoke erotic responses 
... If Lawrence doesn’t make you feel in your very glands what it meant 
to Connie and Mellors to find at last a satisfactory sexual partner, then he 
has failed as an artist.” But this is a legitimate aim of the novelist. The 
uncut version shows that the novel is explicit rather than symbolic in 
presenting its theme and that the basic situation is not a triangle but a 

adrangle. It also shows “that Lawrence is a man from the past coming 
Seward not an innovator.” It has serious faults, traceable to Lawrence’s 
lack of courage, but it triumphs over them. 
—S. J. Sackett 


MODERN DRAMA, II:3, December 1959. 


812. Jones, Robert Emmet. ‘Tennessee Williams’ Early Heroines,” 
pp. 211-219. There are two types of women in the plays—the “healthy, 
uncultured, basically sensual women . . . goddesses whose salvation is their 
own sexuality,” and the neurotic Southern white women of aristocratic 
origin. The latter come out of the world of the New South, which after 
the Civil War adopted the alternative of retreating from actuality to live 
“proudly alienated” from the world. As such, these women are little 
more than ‘‘pawns of social forces and their own emotions.’ “They are 
too weak, passive, and neurotic to be tragic.” 


813. Carpenter, Charles A., Jr., and Elizabeth Cook. ‘‘Addenda to ‘Ten- 
nessee Williams, A Selected Bibliography,’” pp. 220-223. 


814. MacLeish, Andrew. “J. B. and the Critics,” Pp- 224-230. Recent 
ctitics have misinterpreted the play J. B. by attempting to ‘discover the 
model” in Job, and then by pet the play by the model. This 
— leads to the charge of a lack of dramatic tension. A more use- 

approach suggests that there is dramatic tension in the “juxtaposition 
of styles and philosophic ideas,” rather than in “plot tension itself.” 
The popularity of the play suggests that audiences find the theme en- 
grossing. Ultimately, the play should be regarded as a parable of “man’s 
existence within the Christian tradition.” 


815. Montgomery, Marion. “On First Looking into Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Play in Verse, ].B.,” pp. 231-242. J.B. is not a succesful stage 
play, though the ideas in it are dramatically tempting. While MacLeish 
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has demonstrated his awareness of the technical complexities of play 
verse, he has not sufficiently used the resources of language or of char- 
acterization to quicken the themes. An absolute destruction is required 
to make the theme as overwhelming as good drama ought to be. The 
play “‘has the feeling, despite some interesting stage manipulations, of a 
humanistic sermon and pep talk.” 


816. Weissman, Philip. “A Lively Theater of Lives,” pp. 263-267. 
The recent group of plays based on biography, such as Swnrise at 
Campobello, The Disenchanted, Look Homeward, Angel! includes 
some that are more interesting than others. But in general, such plays are 
dramatically inferior because of the limitations imposed by the subjects. 


817. Groff, Edward. ‘Point of View in Modern Drama,” pp. 268-282. 
Experiments in the modern novel with restricted point of view have been 

aralleled in drama with experiments in the theatrical possibilities of re- 
stricted point of view. Pirandello by limiting point of view has endeav- 
ored to dramatize philosophical problems. O'Neill and Miller have dra- 
matized their characters’ consciousness in what might be called a ‘‘mind- 
centered” point of view. Strindberg has used dream sequences as a lim- 
iting device. Brecht, Williams, Marc Connelly and others have used the 
device of a narrator to limit the point of view. The results of such ex- 
periments have been to create “dramatic forms which allow greater 
psychological subtlety and depth.” 


818. Fitz-Simon, Christopher. ‘“The Theater in Dublin,” pp. 289-294. 
The “Dublin theatrical scene is a bright one” with a wide range of 
theatrical productions. Active theaters include the Abbey, nationally 
supported, and various privately operated companies. Plays include re- 
vivals, adaptations such as The Informer, importations of outstanding 
American plays, musicals, and original plays by Padraic Fallon and others. 
Good plays are still being written and produced in the “city of Congreve, 
Farquhar, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Synge, and O’Casey.” 


819. Farley, Earl and Marvin Carlson. “George Bernard Shaw: A 


Selected Bibliography, 1945-55. Part II. Periodicals,” pp. 295-325. 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVII:2, November 1959. 


820. Burrow, John. “The Two Confession Scenes in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,” pe 73-79. In the third fitt (lines 1876-84), after 
Gawain receives the gift of the lady’s girdle, he goes to confession—and 


thus the theme of penance, important in the rest of the poem, is intro- 
duced. His confession, however, is really incomplete, and the priest's 
absolution is therefore invalid because he conceals the girdle. In the 
fourth fitt (lines 2369-94), a second confession occurs in a scene be- 
tween Gawain and the Green Knight. These two confession scenes com- 
plement and contrast with each other, each having what the other lacks. 
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When Gawain finally does public penance for his guilt, Arthur's court 
laughs, suggesting criticism of the extravagance of Gawain’s remorse. 


821. Schwartz, Elias. “The Dates and Order of Chapman’s Tragedies,” 
pp. 80-82. The evidence for changing the traditional date of George 

apman’s Caesar and Pompey (1612-13) to 1605 or earlier rests on the 
identification of Bellamont in Dekker and Webster's Northward Ho 
(1605-06) with Chapman. Furthermore, there is strong evidence that 
except for Chabot all of Chapman's tragedies were written between 1597 
and 1606, and not between 1603 and 1613. 


822” Sonn, Carl Robinson. ‘‘Poetic Vision and Religious Certainty in 
Tennyson’s Earlier Poetry,” pp. 83-93. The same power that afforded 
Tennyson the vision of the poet afforded him also the religious certainty 
that he finally attained. This is a mystical sense of self-realization, a 
climatic intuitional power. When he felt imaginatively impotent, Tenny- 
son expressed despair. But when he felt the esthetic impulse, the power 
of creative imagination, he devolped a strong religious conviction and was 
led to the Godlike life. 


823. Mellown, ‘Elgin W. “Gerard Manley Hopkins and His Public, 
1889-1918,” pp. 94-99. Before Robert Bridges’s collection of Hopkins’s 
poems in 1918, a number of these poems had been published in several 
magazines and books. Moreover, there were numerous references to 
ve gra poetry, at least half being in religious books and magazines 
and the best appreciation being by Joyce Kilmer in the then avant-garde 
Poetry (Chicago, Sept. 1914). Thus a small receptive audience had 
already been created before the advent of the “new” poetry after the 
war and the creation of a larger audience for Hopkins’s poetry. 


824. Whitaker, Thomas R. ‘The Dialectic of Yeats’s Vision of His- 
tory,” pp. 100-112. “Following the alchemists’ spiral path between . . . 
two fires, William Butler Yeats sought, first a Dionysian [ecstatic] 
transcendence of form, then an Apollonian {intellectual} reconstitution of 
form, and then paradoxical syntheses of both impulses. . . . The three 
stages on his path were reflected in his shifting vision of history.” 
—Martin Kallich 


MONTH, CCVIII, December 1959. 


825. Stanford, Derek. “Edwin Muir,” pp. 339-348. By avoiding both 
the popular propagandistic and the peal. Aha approaches to literature, 
Muir won a unique position as critic. His quest for wisdom rather than 
for knowledge in books gave him his critical independence. His search 
for meaning in existence, derived from his early hardships in Glasgow, 
led him to Socialism, Nietzsche, and eventually to a pon He “re-accept- 
ance of Christian values.” His evolution was reflected in his creative 
work. Among Muir's critical gifts were a capacity for generalizing and 
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for handling abstract ideas and a sensitiveness to style. His The Structure 
of the Novel belongs to “the permanent literature on that subject.” 
—Dougald B. MacEachan 


NATION, CXC:4, January 23, 1960. 

826. Gibson, Walker. ‘“‘What’s Right with Poetry?” pp. 85-87. Karl 
Shapiro's recent attack on modern verse (““What’s Wrong with Poetry?” 
The New York Times Book Review) is difficult to understand if one 
reads the first six volumes in Macmillan’s new series of paperbound books 
of verse: Ramon Guthrie’s Graffiti, Winfield Townley Scott’s Scrimshaw, 
Reed Whittemore’s The Self-Made Man, Hayden Carruth’s The Crow and 
the Heart, David Galler’s Walls and Distances, Katherine Hoskins’s Out 
in the Open. These books show “that none of these poets is easy to 
classify under Mr. —- terms, and if we are ready to accept the evi- 


dence of “The Macmillan Poets,’ modern poetry isn’t ‘sick’ at all.” 
—T. O. Mallory 


NEW REPUBLIC, CXLI:8-9, August 24, 1959. 


827. Howe, Irving. “The Worker as a Young Tough,” pp. 27-28. 
With the exception of Melville, Americans generally have been less suc- 
cessful than the English in —— workers without being either patron- 
izing or too — te ul. This point is reinforced by two recent 
English novels, Walter Allen’s Three Score and Ten and Alan Sillitoe’s 


Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 


, CXLI:11, September 14, 1959. 


828. Wilder, Amos N. “Anterooms of Faith?” pp. 16-18. Recent years 
have ee in the United States what already existed in Europe, a 
considerable amount of significant criticism of native literature in terms 
of its religious and theological implications. This form of criticism is to- 
ee by both the theologian and the layman. William R. Mueller 
in The Prophetic Voice in Modern Fiction examines, among others, Joyce, 
Faulkner, and Graham Greene and finds them to be genuine, if some- 
times unconscious, proponents of a non-sentimental religious faith. 


, CXLI:13, September 28, 1959. 


829. Wain, John. “The Case of Ben Hecht,” pp. 16-18. Hecht, in his 
writing, exploits his own personality, incidentally as a denizen of modern 
Manhatten, but more significantly as a born-too-late Wildean romantic. 
As a consequence his work reflects a withdrawn aestheticism which re- 
duces both its interest and its significance. 


, CXLI:14, October 5, 1959. 


830. Spence, Jonathan. “E. M. Forster at Eighty,” PP 17-21. The 
popular evaluation of Forster as a somewhat disengaged liberal humanist 
perhaps distorts his true significance by simplification, a fact attested by 
disagreement within the informed criticism of his work elicited by his 
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eightieth birthday. Forster’s deprecation of his own work and of the 
novel generally should not be allowed to conceal his tough-mindedness 
and the “difficult and . . . momentous” achievement represented by his 
five novels. 


, CXLI:15, October 12, 1959. 


831. Cowley, Malcolm. “Storyteller Strikes Back,” pp. 15-17. Margaret 
Kennedy’s The Outlaws on Parnassus, on its more superficial level, points 
up important differences in American and English interests in fiction. 
Where the English retain a lively interest in such writers as Scott and 
Thackeray, Americans reject them in favor of the uncompromisingly 
modern or the solidly classical (Great Books). Miss Kennedy raises the 
question of what a novel is in order to offer a just defense of narrative 
as its own excuse for being. But insofar as she implies that significant 
fiction is the product of the artist’s invention rather than of patterns pro- 
vided by life, Miss Kennedy undervalues the authority of fiction. 


, CXLI:16, October 19, 1959. 


832. Wiegan, William. ‘The Knighthood of J. D. Salinger,” pp. 19-21. 
Though Salinger’s considerable reputation doubtless stems in part from 
the often ait quality of his work as well as from his role as spokesman 
for the rebellious adolescent, his followers include those with perceptive 
standards. Salinger surpasses other writers of “reminiscence fiction” by 
endowing his nostalgia with overtones of unwholesomeness and thus 
achieving more meaning. Salinger devotees detect in the later work of 
their master an increasing inclination to forego easy effect, even to risk 
failure, in order to remain honest with the reader. 


, CXLI:17, October 26, 1959. 


833. Cowley, Malcolm. ‘The Guru, The Beatnik and the Good Gray 
Poet,” pp. 17-19. The first edition of Leaves of Grass, like Eliot’s Four 
Quartets, reflects a mystical personal experience. Whitman, unlike Eliot, 
tends to assume his experience unique. Whitman’s mystical exaltation 
led him into a form of self-exaltation, amounting to megalomania, and 
thence into nationalistic bumptiousness. This period of Whitman’s per- 
sonal development saw him anticipating Beatnik affectations and manifest- 
ing jarring artificialities of poetic expression. The good-gray-poet phase 
had its origins in Whitman’s dignified role of self-sacrificing service 
during the Civil War and produced important poetry, “richer in structure 
though poorer in texture.’ 


, CXLI:19, November 9, 1959. 


834. Howe, Irving. ‘The Gentility of Van Wyck Brooks,” pp. 21-22. 
Brooks, after clearing the way for an honest, hard-hitting literary criticism 
in such works as America’s Coming of Age, during the last twenty-five 
ears has og into glorification of the nostalgic and genteel. Thus, in 
is biography of William Dean Howells, he is content to indulge in 
pleasant anecdotage, rather than coming to grips with the issue of 
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Howells’s literary significance. Howells, as a consequence, remains the 
victim of an abdication of critical responsibility which results in his con- 
tinuing to be judged by his less important works. 


, CXLI:23, December 7, 1959. 


835. Howe, Irving. ‘Faulkner: End of a Road,” pp.17-21. Through 
his projection of the Snopses in The Hamlet (1940) Faulkner achieved 
brilliantly perceptive social criticism and the apex of his artistry. Pur- 
suance of the subject in The Town (1957) and The Mansion (1959), 
product of an understandable compulsion for neat conclusion, shows 
Faulkner often “forced, anxious and high wong controlled by rather 
than controlling his materials. These defects, indeed, mark much of 
Faulkner’s production of the 40’s and 50’s. This is not to say, however, 
that the later books of the Snopes trilogy do not occasionally achieve 
something of the author’s earlier brilliance. 


, CXLI:25, December 21, 1959. 


836. Wain, John. “Nabokov’s Beheading,” pp. 17-19. As Nabokov’s 
European works appear in English translation, it becomes increasingly 
evident that the American novels represent no change in essence but an 
observable development. The style of individual refinement early per- 
fected by Nabokov is excellently adapted to projecting his plenitude of 
“idiosyncratic nuances,” though its cumulative effect is cloying. This 
style offends in the earlier books when on rare occasion he undertakes 
direct assertion. The American books achieve more of substance (Lolita 


is a “substantial work of social satire’), with no loss in stylistic brilliance. 
—Hubert W. Smith 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XV:4, Winter 1959. 


837. Woodward, Robert H. ‘‘Moore’s St. Nick: Model and Motif,” 
pp. 251-254. The Christmas poem of Clement Clarke Moore is important 
in folklore, and its sources place it in the tradition of American letters, 
for Moore drew upon such literary sources as figures in Irving’s History 
and the opening of Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom. 


838. Valentine, Andrus T. “Lore of Mills and Millers,” pp. 255-263. 
Considerable lore exists about the miller, one of three important mea 
(with the minister and teacher) in early colonial settlements in America. 
Rhymes and recipes, as here illustrated, are valid folklore contributions. 


839. Wyld, Lionel D. “Notes for a Yorker Dictionary of Canalese,” 
pp. 264-273. In literary materials dealing with 19th-century York State, 
one meets colloquialisms and other terms once current in the speech but 
now forgotten. Many such terms were contributed to Yorker speech as a 
result of the Erie Canal and the subsequent “Canal Era’ in the East. 
The list—of over 80 items—presents the derivations of some expressions 
found in works of folklore and literature dealing with 19th-century New 
York State. 
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840. Jones, Bartlett C. “American Frontier Humor in Melville’s Typee,” 
pp. 283-288. Braggadocio and the tall tale are found in this Melville 
work, along with exaggerated language, rustic figures of speech, under- 
statement in the face of danger, and discussion of visceral responses we 
associate with American frontier humor. These devices must have been 
difficult for 19th-century readers to accept in a book purporting to state 
facts. Demonstrating the rich vein of frontier humor in Typee serves a 
dual purpose: it sheds light on the incredulous response to the book, and 
it appears relevant when dealing with Melville as artist. Contrary to some 
current opinions, Melville did not turn to the frontier as an afterthought. 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XIII:5. 


841. Walschap, Gerard. “Lyrisch of Episch Proza?”’ pp. 542-546. 
Inasmuch as the a of literature is not self-revelation, objective, 
“epic” prose like Tolstoi’s is superior to subjective, “‘lyric’’ prose. One 
trouble caused by “‘lyric’’ prose is that critics attempt to explain’ a work 
not by its author’s artistic taste but by his personal life. (In Flemish) 
—S. J. Sackett 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIV:2, September 1959. 


842. Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. “Lockwood’s Dreams and the Exegesis of 
Wuthering Heights,” pp. 95-109. Lockwood’s two violent dreams of 
Jabes Branderham’s sermon and Catherine’s ghost arise from the “‘physi- 
cal and emotional outrages’ Lockwood suffers at Wuthering Heights. 
Denial of sympathy brutalizes all men. Thus the dreams point to the 
“ethical eye” of the stormy tale. Catherine commits the unpardonable 
sin of thwarting love and violating the “overwhelming human need for 
fulfillment in love.” Heathcliff’s cruelty is born of his isolation and 
misery. Love is the law of human nature—the source of joy or, when 
rejected, of evil. 


843. Paterson, John. “The Return of the Native as Antichristian Docu- 
ment,” pp. 111-127. Although Hardy's novel the pagan-Chris- 
tian polarity, the antichristian argument seems to be ‘a main motive and 
organizing force’ of the novel. Eustacia Vye represents the Promethean 
tradition and the Hellenic idea of life. Damon (for “daimon’’) Wildeve 
is “the agent of powers . . . older even than Satan.” Diggory Venn, as 
the reddleman, resembles a Celtic goblin. The peasants respond to 
feelings older than Christianity. On the other hand, Clym Yeobright, 
“the reformed Promethean” who apparently expresses Christian con- 
science and self-renunciation, is exposed to “damaging ironies.” 


844. Altick, Richard. “Dion Boucicault Stages Mary Barton,” pp. 129- 
141. In adapting Mrs. Gaskell’s novel for the stage as The Long Strike, 
Boucicault took the story alone, stripped of its “social commentary and 
depth of characterization.” He eliminated minor characters, altered 
some of the chronology, and tightened the plot in order to concentrate the 
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story's excitement and tension. Consequently, “The Long Strike is much 
more satisfying as a . . . sensational play than Mary Barton is as . . . 
serious fiction.” 


845. Powers, Lyall H. “The Portrait of a Lady: ‘The Eternal Mystery of 
Things,’ ”’ PP. 143-155. The form of James’s novel, frequently consid- 
ered incomplete, is determined by the career of Isabel Archer from Gar- 
dencourt to Rome and back to Gardencourt, carrying out “the familiar pat- 
tern of redemption, of the fortunate fall” at concluding with Isabel's 
final recognition of the path she must take. She has learned to assume 
the burden of freedom urged upon her by Ralph Touchett, whose death 
lead to her salvation: her acceptance of Ralph’s love and her recognition 
of the evil in Gilbert sti (whose “ ‘egotism lay hidden like a ser- 
pent in a bank of flowers’ ’’). 


846. Gale, Robert L. “Henry James and Italy,” pp. 157-170. Henry 
James loved Italy and visited that country many times from 1869 to 1907, 
enthralled with the “paintings, buildings, statues, cities, ruins, and scen- 
ery.” Venice, Florence, and Rome were his favorites. Italy served James 
best by providing “scene after scene upon which to cast his fictional 
actions” and by filling “his mind with clustered images which he fre- 
quently drew ea for figurative description.” James's metaphors and 
similes drawn from his thorough knowledge of Italian art ‘‘comprise a 
surer proof of his tender love of Italy’ than his many sketches and literal 
descriptions. 


847. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. ‘“‘Mr. Pickwick and The Dance of Death,’’ pp. 
171-172. Dickens had Holbein’s Dance of Death in mind when he 
wrote Pickwick Papers, for it is referred to in “The Stroller’s Tale.” 
The image is suggestive of the novel’s moral scope, Dickens’s develop- 
ment, and the connection between the inserted tales and the dark world 
Mr. Pickwick later encounters. 


848. Stein, William Bysshe. “The Aspern Papers: A Comedy of 
Masks,” pp. 172-178. Critics have unduly stressed the moral seriousness 
of James’s novel, overlooking the story's “tone of amusement.” James 
ridicules his hero and mocks “‘his attempts to relive vicariously the tenuous 
legend of an American Don Juan.” Behind the narrator's interest in the 
poet’s letters lies a “preposterous narcissism,” which he fails to recognize 


or overcome. 
—J. Wallace Donald 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:1, January 1960. 


849. Stanley, E.G. “The Term ‘Art Gallery’: Its Early Use in Birming- 
ham,” pp..3-4. The term “Gallery of Art,” first used in 1860, in con- 
nection with a proposal for such an institution by the Corporation of 
Birmingham, was, after 1865, replaced by the less pompous ‘‘Art Gallery.” 
From Birmingham the term spread. Boalt 
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850. Bronke, E. P. M. The Original Grail,” pp. 4-5. Iconographic 
evidence — a 2nd-century wall-painting in the catacomb of Priscilla 
showing the receptacle of the Sacrament to have been an osier basket— 
reinforces the — of Dr. Leo Spitzer (AJP, LXV [1949}) that 
the word grail derives from a Latin original meaning a plaited or woven 
object. The painting shows seven “grails,” one for each participant. 


851. Ker, N. R. “Seamew,” p. 5. The occurrence of the word “‘sea- 
mew” in the De accidentibus mundi of John Ashenden (1348) antedates 
the earliest OED citation (from Lydgate, c. 1430). 


852. Hieatt, Constance. “Oaths in the ‘Friar’s Tale,” pp. 5-6. In 
their ironic associations and implications, the oaths of the summoner con- 
tribute to the over-all effect of the tale and suggest Chaucer’s careful 
workmanship. 


853. Driscoll, John P., S. J. “A Miracle Play at Oxford,” p. 6. An 
incident involving disguise, from a play dealing with the story of Isaac, 
was used by Edmund Bunny in 1589 to illustrate satirically the self- 
disguise of the Jesuit Robert Parsons. 


854. Mithal, H. S.D. “ ‘Mr. Kemp, Called Don Gulielmo,’” pp. 6-8. 
The man so referred to by ‘1 homas Doyley in letters to Walsingham and 
the Earl of Leicester was probably not the actor Will Kemp, despite the 
beliefs to the contrary of Sir E. K. Chambers and Professor R. C. Bald. 
(See N & QO, CCIV [1959] and AES, 1:12, Item 1826 and II:7, Item 943) 
Since the other men mentioned in the letters were ‘‘ ‘gentlemen’ engaged 
in political activities,” it is unlikely that an actor would be listed with 
them. The Kemp mentioned may have been a priest and the Don equiva- 
lent to Dom. 


855. Mithal, H.S. D. “The Authorship of Em and Martin Mar- 
Sixtus,” pp. 8-10. Remarks by one “R. W.” (probably Robert Wilson) 
in a pamphlet called Martin Mar-Sixtus seem to have been aimed at 
Robert Greene, whose Farewell to Folly attacks the anonymous author of 
Fair Em. That Fair Em has certain affinities in form and content with 
known plays of Wilson suggests that Wilson wrote it. 


856. Flosdorf, J. W. ‘‘The ‘Odi et Amo’ Theme in The Jew of Malta,” 
pp. 10-14. Postulating a love-hate conflict provides a new thematic ap- 
proach to Marlowe’s play. Barabas’s acts of violence and betrayal were 
motivated, not by materialism, but by hate, which supplies the dominant 
tone, with love as its foil. The absence in the play of the transcendental 
is part of that conflict. re 


857. Felver, Charles S. ‘Robert Atmin’s Fragment of a Bawdy Ballad 
of “Mary Ambree,’” pp. 14-16. Two versions of this ballad, one por- 
traying the heroine as morally loose, the other as morally irreproachable, 
seem to have once existed. References to her in plays by Jonson, Fletch- 
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er and Marston suggest moral looseness, but that characteristic is ascribed 
to her —— only in Armin’s play, The Two Maides of More-clacke, 
performed 1597-1598. Armin, successor to Kempe as clown with Shakes- 
peare’s Company, may have both written and sung the bawdy ballad of 
which we have but the four lines in Armin’s play. The text of the non- 
bawdy version appears in Percy. 


858. Maxwell, J.C. ‘Chaucer in the Queen Mab Speech,” p. 16. The 
immediate source of Shakespeare’s lines in RJ I. iv. 70-88 was more likely 
The Parliament of Fowls than Claudian’s De Sextu Consulatu Honorti 


Augusti. 


859. Nathan, Norman. “Caius Ligarius and Julius Caesar,” pp. 16-17. 
In changing Plutarch’s suggested importance of Ligarius, the one con- 
spirator who had been wronged by Caesar, by not having him present at 
the assassination, Shakespeare points out that the a were more 
interested “in imposing their own wills as to the rulership of Rome” than 


they were in justice. 


860. Presson, Robert K. “The Conclusion of Love’s Labour's Lost,’ 
pp- 17-18. In its conclusion, LLL suggests a debt to Chaucer’s Parlia- 
ment of Fowls, which ends similarly. 


861. Muir, Kenneth. ‘An Additional Hum Cluster,” p. 18. Hamlet’s 
soliloquy ending Act II is a further ~—e of an image-cluster connect- 
ed with the word um. In Shakespeare, the word is often ‘‘associated not 
merely with death and — but often with food, music, flowers, wealth, 
ears, spirit, adultery, and plot.” It appears in the Second Quarto text but 
not the First Folio of H and is omitted from the Globe edition. 


862. Pearce, T. M. ‘ ‘Another Knot, Five-Finger-Tied’: Shakespeare's 
Troilus and Cressida, V. ii. 157,” pp. 18-19. ‘‘More than the handclasp 
of Diomedes,” the “‘knot’’ referred to here is that tied by the senses gen- 
erally—sight, touch, speech—with the related actions of kissing and, 
culminatively, lechery. Shakespeare may have taken the image from the 
Parson’s homily in Chaucer's CT. 


863. Hyde, Isabel. “A Note on King Lear and Timon of Athens,” 
pp- 19-20. A passage in Lucian which Shakespeare drew upon in TA, in 
which Timon calls upon Zeus to punish wrong-doers, is echoed in KL, 
II. ii. 227-232. 


864. Schanzer, Ernest. ‘Three Notes on Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 
20-22. (1) Line 37 in Ii should have no punctuation mark after thus; 
the placing by most modern editors of a heavy stop after the word ob- 
scures the restrictive force of the following dependent clause. Elizabethan 
use of a colon there can be paralleled elsewhere, showing that the colon 
was used to anticipate a restrictive “when” clause. (2) Shakespeare drew 
upon Plutarch for the names of Demetrius, Philo, Varrius, and Rannius (a 
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misprint for Ramnus) and upon Appian for Scarus. Shakespeare may have 
intended the character of Lucillius as an ally and comforter of Antonius, 
following the Countess of Pembroke’s Antonius, but have been prevented 

“the immense vitality and scope” of Enobarbus. (3) The “ribaudred 
nag” in III. x. 10 is actually a reference back to a speech by Enobarbus in 
Ill. vii. 6-9. The allusion is to a particular “nag,” Cleopatra, and a par- 
ticular “ribald” (licentious) “horse,” Antony. The interpretation of Ma- 
lone, restricting Cleopatra’s amorousness to Antony, seems preferable to 
that of Steevens, which postulates promiscuity. 


865. Schoenbaum, Samuel. ‘The ‘Deformed Mistress’ Theme and 
Chapman’s Gentleman Usher,” pp. 22-24. In this play (c. 1602) rs 
man anticipates a theme used by 17th-century poets (e.g., Donne, Suck- 
ling) who, like him, linked it with the doctrine of Platonic love. 


866. Oras, Ants. ‘‘Fulke Greville’s Mustapha and Robert Wilmot's 
Tancred and Gismund,” pp. 24-25. Greville’s source for the strangling 
scene in V.ii of Mustapha was probably Wilmot’s Tancred and Gismund, 
although Gismund of Salerne might have served equally well, the word- 
ing having been changed but slightly from that of the earlier version. 
The metrical technique of TG, which blends blank verse with rhyme, 
suggests that play, however, as Greville’s source; Wilmot, though, seems 
to be trying (unsuccessfully) to eliminate rhyme from his verse, while 
— is deliberately experimenting with combining the two verse 
orms. 


867. Turner, Robert K., Jr. ‘‘Dekker’s ‘Back-Doored Italian’: 1 Honest 
Whore, Il. i. 355,” pp. 25-26. The emendation back-doored for the Q 1 
text reading blacke-doord is probably correct; in context the phrase refers 
to anal intercourse. Marston’s Insatiate Countess offers a slightly more 


detailed parallel. 


868. Power, William. ‘‘Middleton’s Way with Names,” pp. 26-27. 
Although he drew upon Florio’s A World of Words for Itahian names, 
Middleton used fo, odin or made names up for characters in his plays 
set in England. Unlike the comic writer, the tragic had to use names 
sufficiently real for the audience to identify with the tragic hero. Repe- 
titions of names in Jacobean drama may aid in solving problems of author- 
ship; two tabulations show that Middleton did not hesitate to repeat 
names. (To be cont.) 


869. Lawless, Donald S. “Arthur Massinger of London,” pp. 29-30. 
A letter dated June 30, 1603, from Sir Edward Coke to Sir Richard 
Lewkenor and other members of the Council in the Marches reinforces 
suggestions made a century ago that the Arthur Massinger who was buried 
June 4 was the father of the dramatist Philip Massinger. 
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870. Lawless, Donald S. “Sir Thomas Jay (Jeay),” p. 30. Two Ms 

ascribed to Sir Thomas Jay are at Trinity College, Dublin. The 
present article supplies biographical data concerning him. Jay is linked 
with Philip Massinger as a dedicatee and supplier of commendatory verses 
to several of the latter’s plays. 


871. Wells, Stanley W. ‘The Lady and the Stable Groome,” p. 31. 
A newly noticed _— between Rowley’s A Shoemaker, a Gentleman 
and Middleton’s Wit at Several Weapons reinforces the hypothesis that 
Rowley was Middleton’s chief collaborator in that play. The parallel in- 
volves a reference in each play to ladies bringing their grooms into their 
bedchambers. 


872. Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. “James Shirley and ‘Mr. Vincent Cane,’ 
the Franciscan,” pp. 31-32. Details of a bequest in Shirley's will suggest 
that the legatee was the learned Franciscan apologist John Vincent Canes. 


873. Siegrist, Ottmar K. “Arcade: An Antedating,” p. 33. A letter 
from Pope to Edward Blount in 1725 uses the word arcade in sense 2 of 
the OED. This instance antedates by six years the earliest citation in 
the OED—from Pope’s Moral Essays IV, 35. 


874. Arden, Eugene. ‘The ‘Other’ Lazarus in ‘Prufrock,’” pp. 33, 40. 
Although the Lazarus of “Prufrock’’ has generally been taken to refer 
to the brother of Mary and Martha, the other Lazarus of the New Testa- 
ment parable (Luke 16:19-31) may also be meant. The poem becomes 
the more meaningful for us if we are aware of the double application, 
showing us, as it does, Prufrock’s own tragic limitations. 

—John S. Phillipson 


POETRY PUBLIC, VI:2, April-June 1958. 


875. Holmes, L. R. ‘The Mystery of ‘The Simple’ in Poetry,” PP 1-10. 
A good simple poem is rp miming rather than simple-minded. Sim- 

licity is often subtle and allows for differing interpretations. “Simplic- 
ity does not necessarily involve mystery,” but in poetry mystery is needed. 
The “ ‘aesthetic — {of simplicity] (oneness, immediacy, triplicity, 
self-sufficiency, stillness, timelessness, and nothingness) are . . . sugges- 
tive, not definitive; relative, not absolute; . . . figurative, not literal.’ The 
mystery of simplicity often results from synthesis “of opposites into an 
aesthetic whole.” Simple poetry is harder to write than complex because 
the simple must be flawless, and must find its inspiration, not in books, 
but “from the earth . . . through empathy.” 


, VI:3, July-September 1958. 


876. Holmes L. R. “The Mystery of “The Simple’ in Poetry,” pp. 18- 
21. This continuation is abstracted in the above. 
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, VI:4, October-December 1958. 


877. Holmes, L. R. “The Mystery of “The Simple’ in Poetry,” pp. 1-3, 
11-21. This concluding section is abstracted in the above. 
—Hugh Pendexter III 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, 
XLVI:4, Winter 1959-60. 


878. Emery, John P. ‘“‘Othello’s Epilepsy,” pp.30-32. Shakespeare ac- 
curately depicts Othello’s trance as epilepsy (Oth., IV.i., 35-80). He sup- 
ports his picture with appropriate sexual imagery. 

—Martin Kallich 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, X:38, May 1959. 


879. d’Ardenne, S. R. T.O. “ ‘The Green Count’ and Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,” pp. 113-126. The Green Knight had a famous living 
counterpart, Amadeus VI, Count of Savoy (1334-83), who from his 
wearing green habiliments became known “all over the world” as The 
Green Count. His array, “his rich hospitality, his gallant deeds,” remin- 
cent of the Green Knight, and his historically verified close association 
with English nobility with whom the Gawain-poet is associated (“the poet 
may have enjoyed Amadeus’s hospitality”) suggest him as the model for 
the Green Knight. 


880. Walton, J. K. “The Quarto bes for the Folio Richard III,” pp. 
127-140. ‘A. S. Cairncross has argued that three quartos, Q 1, Q 3, and 
Q 6, were used as copy for the Folio text of Richard Ill... . The evidence 
which he puts forward, however, is arbitrarily and inconsistently selected, 
and he is often seriously inaccurate. He ren Hen . . . no evidence which 
makes it necessary to modify the theory that F was throughout printed 
from Q 3.” Cairncross’s evidence is analyzed to substantiate these asser- 
tions, and another theory, that of Silvano Gerevini, is dismissed because 
it is based on an “entirely subjective” method. Dr. Cairncross replies, 
supporting his views. 


881. Murray, W. A. “What Was the Soul of the Apple?” pp. 141-155. 
Donne’s The Metempsychosis, although “neither very good nor of much 
literary importance,” deserves study for its reflection of “an important 
chapter in Donne’s intellectual life”; “it is also not without interest to 
the historian of ideas.” The poem shows the influence of Philo Judaeus 
in the concept of the “ ‘neutral mind.’” The Pythagorean notion of me- 
earns —eve embodied in the history of the “soul” of the Eden- 
apple, reincarnated in various forms—“is little more than an ingenious 
literary device. . . . The essential thing is . . . the allegorical meaning of 
the apple’s soul.” The poem is ‘‘an allegory of the development of the 
knowledge of good and evil in mankind, the separate episodes being re- 
lated both to religious or historical questions and to the circumstances of 
Donne’s own predicament”—the problems he faced during “the crucial 
period of his private life, the months which preceded his marriage.” 
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882. Kinkead-Weekes, M. “Clarissa Restored?” pp. 156-171. Some of 
Richardson’s changes in the 2nd and 3rd editions of Clarissa were mo- 
tivated by his discovery that readers misinterpreted Lovelace’s character 
and misjudged Clarissa’s “delicacy” as prudery; these deepen Lovelace’s 
wickedness and seek to justify Clarissa’s position. Others, mostly in the 
3rd edition, “show a new desire to underline moral lessons and increase 
the novel’s didactic value by explicit instruction and example,” and evince 
his irritation and anger at his critics and at the frivolity of the age. This 
attempt “‘to drive [the} message home in terms the crudest reader could 
understand” not only makes “unnecessarily obvious what already was per- 
fectly clear” but also results in distortion, through denial, of Clarissa’s 
“involuntary weakness.’ The later editions, therefore, distort Richardson's 
initial intention and weaken the sense of his artistry, though ‘some of 
the new material does improve upon the original.” 


883. Cooling, June. “An Unpublished Middle English Prologue,” 
pp. 172-173. “Discovered on the dorse of Durham Dean and Chapter 
MS. Archid. Dunelm. 60,” this 36-line poem, written in a 15th-century 
hand, “is evidently the prologue to a play.” 


884. Smith, J. Norton. “Spenser's Prothalamion: A New Gente,” 
pp. 173-178. The Prothalamion should not be compared unfavorably 
with the Epithalamion: they belong to different genres, the former “‘in- 
vented to accommodate the new theme of criticism, both universal and 
personal,” along with the traditional theme of an epithalamion—marriage. 


885. Hawkes, Terry. “ ‘Love’ in King Lear,” pp. 178-181. “Love” in 
the sense of appraising the value of something co-existed with its more 
familiar meaning for Shakespeare; and both meanings are implied and 
employed in the “improbable” first scene of Lear to assist in effecting “a 
contrasting of love as a spiritual quality with the ep material ele- 
ments involved in money, land, and the division of a kingdom.” 


886. Hunter, G. K. “A Source for The Revenger's Tragedy,” pp. 181- 
182. An episode (II. ii) in Tourneur’s play is derived from the first 
book of Heliodorus’s Aethiopica, probably directly through the transla- 
tion (1587) of Thomas Underdowne. 


887. Sparrow, John. ‘A Housman ‘Reminiscence,’” pp. 183-185. In 
“both mood and metre,”’ as well as in “important common features,” “The 
Land of Biscay’ echoes Richard Hovey’s “The Sea Gypsy.” 


, X:39, August 1959. 


888. Thomson, Patricia. “Wyatt and the Petrarchan Commentators,” 
pp. 225-233. Wyatt’s ‘evident freedom” in interpreting Petrarch’s poems 
—omissions of descriptions of beauty (“‘of nature or mistress”) in favor 
of the investigation of ‘‘ ‘States of mind’”’ more fully, relatively greater 
egotism, absence of Laura’s aura of spirituality, and ‘‘ ‘cynical and rebel- 
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lious handling’ of Petrarch’’—possibly ‘‘owes something to the editions 
and commentaries he consulted,” in which some of his divergencies are 
suggested, “while a general allowance should . . . be made for his aware- 
ness that Petrarch’s sonnets could be approached and interpreted in more 
than one way.” The influence of the commentaries ‘‘would account for 
something, though not . . . everything, in Wyatt’s translations and imi- 
tations.” 


889. Armstrong, William A. “The Audience of the Elizabethan Private 
Theatres,” pp. 234-249. Elizabethan private theaters drew their audien- 
ces “from those parts of London adjacent to the theatres,” which were 
located in “central and west-of-centre situations,” choice being i ses. 
due to the social character of the surrounding districts.’” The audience 
“consisted mainly of courtiers, gentlemen of the Inns of Court, wits, and 
women of fashion, together with such hangers-on as gamblers, soldiers, 
prostitutes, and would-be gallants. Citizens and artisans were in a min- 
ority, partly because of the relatively high prices of seats, partly because 
the plays were not entirely to their taste.” Accommodations for specta- 
tors were provided (but not in all theaters) “on stage, in the pits, in the 
boxes, in the middle gallery, and in the top gallery,” at various prices. 
These conclusions are drawn “from contemporary plays, poems, and 


pamphlets.” 


890. Sharrock, Roger. “The Origin of A Relation of the Imprisonment 
of Mr. John Bunyan,” PP. 250-256. Why did not Bunyan incorporate 
A Relation into Grace Abounding, a part of whose narrative it covers 
more vividly and in more detail? or, indeed, why was it not published in 
Bunyan’s lifetime (A Relation was not published until 1765)? Con- 
jecturally, it was written during his imprisonment as five separate reports 
to his congregation to strengthen and encourage members; hence the 
“fear of death” motif, strong in Grace Abounding, is absent. Later pub- 
lication was precluded by specificity and straightforwardness of reference 
to local worthies. 


891. Benkovitz, Miriam. “Dr. Burney’s Memoirs,” pp. 257-268. Fanny 
Burney’s (Mme. d’Arblay’s) Memoirs of Dr. Burney misrepresents her 
father’s character. Choosing to disregard Dr. Burney’s Ms remnants of 
an autobiography almost entirely (an action she justified by claiming her 
father’s “‘ ‘resources for composition’ ”” had weakened), she relied “instead 
on letters, journals, and her own ‘whole life’s recollections’ of [his} pro- 
gtess, opinions, and personal qualities,” and through personal obtrusion, 
alternated ‘‘a biography of Dr. Burney with a discursive autobiography 
of Mme d’Arblay.” Further, “fact” to her meant material which praised 
or elevated Dr. Burney. Therefore, she ignored or played down his 
early “shabby existence on the outskirts of the musical and theatrical 
world,” his urbanity, showmanship, “stiff morality,” caution in money 
matters, interests, enthusiasm, and vigor, making of him ‘‘a pedant, a 
ptig, and a snob.” 
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892. Turner, Paul. ‘‘Shelley and Lucretius,” Pp. 269-282. The in- 
fluence of Lucretius, whom Shelley admired and deeply studied, may be 
discerned in many of Shelley’s works, in imagery, theme, ideas, para- 
phrase. Copious examples are educed in support of this generalization. 


893. Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare among the Commonplaces,” pp. 
283-289. In Richard II Shakespeare made use, in addition to Holinshed, 
Froissart, Daniel, Woodstock, and possibly French Ms sources, of the 
Adagia of Erasmus, Lyly’s Euphues, John Eliot’s Ortho-Epia Gallica, 
Thomas Lodge’s “Truth’s Complaint over England,” and An Alarum 
against Vsurers. Although “many of the ideas, phrases, and images may 
be traced to more than one source, there appear to be enough peculiar to 
each one to prove that Shakespeare knew them all.” 


894. Pafford, J. H. P. ‘Simon Forman’s ‘Bocke of Plaies,’” pp. 289- 
291. Additional evidence of the authenticity of Forman’s notes is pro- 
vided by Joseph Hunter’s reference, in his New Illustrations of ... 
Shakespeare (1845), to his attention having been called to them in 1832 
by Philip Bliss, a reference not educed by — vk ree of the 
notes’ authenticity and one not associated with the alleged forger, J. P. 


Collier. On other evidence alone, however, the notes are proved genuine. 
— Lewis Sawin 


REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, XXXIII:2, April-June 1959. 


895. Bonno, Gabriel. ‘Locke et Son Traducteur Francais Pierre Coste,” 
pp- 161-179. Through Coste’s French translation, published in Amster- 
dam in 1700, Locke's An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1690) became known in Europe during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Eight unpublished letters of Coste to Locke, written between 
1695 and 1700, specify Coste’s contacts with Locke and show how the 
translation was made under the personal supervision of the English phil- 
osopher. 


896. Day, Douglas A. ‘‘Crébillon Fils et Ses Rapports avec I’ Angleterre,” 
pp. 180-191. Crébillon fils’ English relations—with Chesterfield, Wal- 
pole, Gray, Sterne, Hume and Wilkes—were not established during his 
supposed trip to England, a result of the 1734 or 1742 exile. The 1734 
exile and trip are, furthermore, gratuitous assumptions. Crébillon met 
these English celebrities in Paris. Two unpublished letters throw light 
on his relations with John Wilkes and on the novelist’s way of judging 
his own works and readers. 


897. Engel, Claire-Elaine. ‘Tristan et Shakespeare,” pp. 234-238. There 
are approchements between Tristan |’Ermite’s La Folie du Sage (1645) 
and various scenes from Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet. Tristan knew 
English and twice visited England, where Shakespeare’s two plays were 
frequently performed. 


898. Labriolle-Rutherford, M. R. de. “Les Sources du Pour et Contre 
1733-1734,” pp. 239-257. Between 1773 and 1774 the abbé Prévost, who 
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was in London, sent his Parisian editor the sheets for the first four vol- 
umes of his periodical Pour et Contre. Lacking books, he accumulated 
material by having recourse to English journals distributed in the London 
cafés. The author lists the English sources of Prévost’s articles on con- 
temporaneous English customs and tastes. Pour et Contre reveals the 
author’s knowledge and provides interesting insights into his personality 
and method of work. 


—Jules C. Alciatore 


SAN FRANCISCO REVIEW, I:3, September 1959. 


899. Garlington, Jack. “The Intelligence Quotient of Lady Brett Ash- 
ley,” pp. 23-28. “Hemingway's characters aren’t very bright’’: they dis- 
lay limited “verbal acuity,” persist in narrow interests, lead unsuccessful 

, and lack religious experience. 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY, XXIII:2, Spring 1959. 


900. Burgum, Edwin Berry, “Fiction and the Unconscious, by Simon O. 
Lesser,” pp. 183-187. “Any book attempting to apply Freudianism to art 
as a ‘science of personality’ . . . is bound to fail.” Lesser’s most valuable 
chapter interprets Hawthorne’s “My Kinsman, Major Molineux” as a 
study in maturation based on the healthy demand of the adolescent to 
room the bond of parental dependency even at the risk of error. Lesser’s 
a intention—to establish a psychology of esthetics—is largely unful- 
illed. 


, XXIII:4, Fall 1959. 


901. Ewen, Frederic. “Coleridge and Wordsworth,” pp. 368-374. 
Scholarship of Coleridge and Wordsworth published in 1957-58 involves 
no serious revision of the poets’ histories and characters, though the for- 
mer’s notebooks almost completely tear off his public disguises. F. M. 
Todd in Politics and the Poet strives unconvincingly to fit Wordsworth 
into a “Procrustean bed of Christian sainthood.” His brother Chris- 
topher’s notebooks, edited by Z. S. Fink, give a sense of the vast revolu- 
tion in English poetry that was about to take place. 

—J. Max Patrick 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, No. 12, 1959. 


902. Kernodle, George R. ‘The Open Stage: Elizabethan or Existential- 
ist?” pp. 1-7. The staging of plays in various periods reflects the con- 
eaporsy attitudes about the nature of man and of the cosmos. Recent 
performances of Shakespeare and other older dramatists frequently de- 
picted “a blank open platform, on which a lonely soul was spotlighted 
in an empty, insubstantial universe.” Though the Elizabethan stage was 
open and bare like the modern existentialist one, the visible facade and 
canopy suggested such complex mediaeval symbols as the heavens, the 
church, the throne, and the city; they were “a symbol of social order or of 
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divine order—of the real ties between man and king, between heaven 
and earth.” The Existentialist stage leaves the playgoer bare, lonely, and 
terrorized. 


903. Hodges, C. Walter. ‘The Lantern of Taste,” pp. 8-14, illust. “Re- 
construction [of Elizabethan playhouses} tends to become a work of 
artistic creation of its own, and the beams of the various Lanterns of 
Taste flash like will-o’-the-wisps in the happy dark,” colored by the 
searcher’s own ideas,” the “reports given at different periods [of taste}, 
or against different backgrounds.’ From the late 18th-century antiquar- 
ianism (the thatch-and-groundling approach) grew the 19th-century ro- 
manticism of the half-timbered cottage approach with its love of quaint, 
rustic woodwork and the picturesque inn-yard. In Germany these qual- 
ities were associated with the peasants, but the “lively tradition of popu- 
lar baroque art and architecture” caused scholars to turn to scrollwork 
and logical design. Under the a of 20th-century ideas, the Eliza- 
bethan stage became an unadorned “Machine for Acting.” “And now 
an ornamental baroque reaction against former primitivism . . . so that 
we are left to conclude that the truest picture of the stage is still for the 
unstable judgement of taste to decide.” 


904. Rothwell, W. F. “Was There a Typical Elizabethan Stage?’ pp. 
15-21. Too much has been reconstructed aaa the Elizabethan stage on 
an unreliable foundation, sometimes, indeed, ignoring available evidence 
such as the DeWitt sketch. “The theatres themselves may have been 
square, oblong, circular, or many-sided, small, middle-sized, or large, 
covered or uncovered, public, semi-public, or private, secular, clerical, or 
commercial. We cannot even assume that the public theatres were all 
similar in appearance, equipment, or size. So it is with the manner in 
which the plays were staged; at court, elaboration; at the public theatres 
and perhaps at the inns, adaption, more or less elaborate, depending upon 
the décor available; in the other theatres, especially those of the remote 
countryside, a reliance upon ingenuity in the actor and imagination in 
and acceptance of conventions by the spectator.” 


905. Southern, Richard. “On Reconstructing a Practicable Elizabethan 
Public Playhouse,” pp. 22-34, illust. “The following is an attempt to 
estimate how far our present knowledge allows us to reconstruct a ‘typi- 
cal’ Elizabethan public playhouse sufficiently authentic to permit practical 
study of production.” We can tentatively rough out in some detail the 
shape, size, and disposition of the various rooms by using the Fortune 
contract, DeWitt’s Swan sketch, Lambard’s Perambulation, Speed’s view, 
Delaram’s James I portrait, and Hollar’s view. The interior and the 
stage background, by similar means and by contemporary allusions, can 
be — by studying the Booth Stage of the street as seen in draw- 
ings from various places in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


906. Hosley, Richard. “The Discovery-space in Shakespeare's Globe,” 
pp. 35-46. The term inner-stage does not appear in Elizabethan docu- 
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ments; further, the internal evidence which is clarified by such a concept 
of the plays is capable of alternative explanation. Twenty-one of the 
thirty plays “designed for performance presumably at the Globe and in 
no other theatre” show no need for any discoveries; interior scenes were 
on the open stage, as the walk-on directions, entrance-announcements, 
and walk-off cues suggest. There was a “convention of discovery by open- 
ing a door.” Also, “we know from contemporary stage-directions that 
many discoveries were effected by opening curtains of some sort,” 
possibly, when we look at the DeWitt sketch, the Wits frontispiece, and 
the Roxana vignette, an arras suspended before or behind one or both of 
the doors. Examination of the nine “Globe plays’’ requiring discoveries 
confirms that such an arrangement was used at the Globe. These hang- 
ings were primarily used for other purposes than discoveries. 


907. Nicoll, Allardyce. ‘‘ ‘Passing over the Stage,’”” pp. 47-55. “Almost 
always the direction ‘pass over the stage’ applies to one of two movements 
—to a stately procession, or to the walking across of one of more per- 
sons, passers-by, who do not speak but are observed and commented upon 
by others.” The use of the phrase seems to demand “‘entry by the yard 
and movement to the platform, and further examination of the word 
‘ends’ or ‘corners’ forces” the same conclusion. Perhaps the Ingressus of 
DeWitt’s Swan sketch was connected with the tiring house, permitting 
off-stage entries into the yard. Booth-stages had ‘“‘ladder-like steps from 
the ground to the raised acting level” and European court theaters also 
had steps to the stage; perhaps movement onto the Elizabethan platform 
was made by similar means. 


908. Styan, J. L. “The Actor at the Foot of Sahepeents Platform,” 
pp. 56-63. “‘It is as if the scene takes the actor upstage from time to time, 
reducing him to a character in a play-within-a-play, while release from 
the situation allows him to become in part a spectator, bringing him down- 
stage as if to identify himself with his audience. . . . It follows that the 
foot of the platform is sometimes used as neutral ground that is ever less 
localized than the acting area nearer the facade of the tiring-house.”” From 
this near-spectator viewpoint, an actor can verbally-visually comment on 
the character and action of others onstage, he can be set off as “an in- 
dividual versus the rest,” he can distinguish himself from other char- 
acters, in short, he can provide—visually as well as verbally—comments, 
ironies, and distinctions, by his use of the foot of the deep platform. 


909. Stamm, Rudolf. “Elizabethan Stage-Practice and the Transmuta- 
tion of Source Material by the Dramatists,” pp. 64-70. Speeches in the 
earliest printings of Shakespeare’s plays “direct the movements, gestures 
and facial expression of the actors,” sometimes indirectly. Also, ‘the 
hints may be in the meaning, rhythm, punctuation or the typography.” 
Though “the setting of a scene is defined [and usually initially in a 
scene} only when it has a specific function,” the lines may reveal much 
about the surroundings. By studying these and other internal signs, we 
comprehend “‘a play's theatrical physiognomy—the ensemble of all those 
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features of a text that define” its meaning from its original staging. Be- 
sides this technique, “the comparison between a play and its source ren- 
ders us particularly sensitive to . . . features . . . that characterize it as 
a text intended for a certain kind of stage performance.” 


910. Monck, Nugent. “The Maddermarket Theatre and the Playing of 
Shakespeare,” pp. 71-75. The director and guiding spirit of the Norwich 
(Norf.) Players, formed in 1911, is able to say that they have a varied 
career, marked by the opening of the Maddermarket Theatre in 1921 and 
the performance of all of Shakespeare's plays. In staging a play, there 
are two rules: ‘First, the ——— ocation must be fixed in the 
audience’s mind. . . . Secondly, the verse must be spoken swiftly and 
with clarity” with rhythm preserved. Details of theater structure, props, 
positioning, and tone show that a production must have imagination, 
common sense, sincerity, a clear point of view, and a respect for the 
alertness of even immature audiences. 


911. David, Richard. “Actors and Scholars: A View of Shakespeare in 
the Modern Theatre,” pp. 76-87. The actor and the scholar, without 
abandoning their arts, can help one another to a greater understanding 
of Shakespeare. “The scholar . . ., while leaving the actor to determine 
precisely how Shakespeare’s intentions are to be expressed in modern 
terms, will ask for two essential conditions to be observed. He will 
insist that a Shakespeare play, like any other work of art, has one overall 
shape, style, pattern, essence which any translation into modern terms 
must preserve; and that within this overall pattern there are contrasts 
and balances of tone, temper, and even of convention, that must be care- 
fully observed if the structure is to stand.” 


912. Lloyd, Michael. “Cleopatra as Isis,” pp. 88-94. “Shakespeare was 
acquainted with the cult of Isis from [Holland’s translation of] Plutarch’s 
essays [ Moralia}, and from [ Adlington’s} Apuleius [in his Golden Asse}. 
They are echoed in his portrait of pac ge [as Isis} and her values 
— ‘militant sexual love emerges wifely and maternal fidelity,’ etc.}, 

t denied to Antony [the counterpart portrait as Osiris, though appro- 
priate]. If we see Antony’s acts as the centrepiece of the play, its 
structure is faulty.” 


913. Sisson, C. J. “Shakespeare’s Friends: Hathaways and Burmans at 
Shottery,” pp. 95-106. From the records of the Court of Chancery and 
from the Court Rolls of the Manor of Old Stratford, “It emerges . . . 
that some friends of poy ee youth . . . were involved in [a} con- 
troversy over a parcel of Shottery land . . . about the time of Shake- 
speare’s marriage to the daughter of one of the jurors, a second juror 
being his surety for the wedding, and a third juror the next-door neighbor 
of his bride. It may be hoped . . . that all lingering doubts may be dis- 
solved as to the identity of Shakespeare’s wife,” whose father ‘was a 
man of substance in their community... . There is no ground whatever 
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for the common conception of a mésalliance between Shakespeare and a 
portionless bride from Shottery.” 


914. Wilson, F. P. “Illustrations of Social Life II: A Butcher and Some 
Social Pests,” pp. 107-108, illust. (Pt. I in Sh. Survey 11, pp. 98-99.) 
Here are shown some illustrations of 17th-century occupations and follies, © 
some of which appear in the drama. 


915. International Notes, pp. 109-118. Reports of Shakespearean per- 
formances outside Great Britain. 


916. Shakespeare Productions in the United Kingdom: 1957, pp. 119- 
121. A list. 


917. Walker, Roy. ‘The Whirligig of Time: A Review of Recent Pro- 
ductions,” pp. 122-130, illust. British performances only. 


918. The Year’s Contributions to Shakespearian Study: Critical Studies 
rev. by Clifford Leech, pp. 131-139; Shakespeare’s Life, Times and Stage 
rev. by R. A. Foakes, pp. 140-146; Textual Studies rev. by James G. 


McManaway, pp. 146-152. 
— L. A. Cummings 


SHENANDOAH, XI:1, Autumn 1959. 


919. Porter, Katherine Anne. “A Wreath for the Gamekeeper,” pp. 
3-12. In this informal essay, Miss Porter discusses her reactions to the 
recent publication of D. H. Lawrence’s unexpurgated Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover. She objects to the chorus of critical kudos which the book has 
won, since she feels that Lawrence was “‘as wrong as wrong can be on 
the whole subject of sex,” and this is a ‘‘very laboriously bad book”’ which 
_ it. She finds the celebrated obscenity of the book to be not healthy, 

sentimental obscenity, and Lawrence’s insight into the relation be- 
tween the sexes pathetically wrongheaded. 


920. Eby, Cecil D. “Faulkner and the Southwestern Humorists,” pp 
13-21. Much of Faulkner, and particularly The Hamlet, should be viewed 
in the fertile tradition of the Southwestern humorist recorders of social 
history typified by William T. Porter’s sporting weekly, The Spirit of the 
Times. The characteristics of an accentuated individualism, sense of per- 
sonal honor and dignity, violent action, and emphasis on corporeal sub- 
stance rather than ethereal intangibles are found both in Faulkner and 
his Southwestern forebears. The critical enigma of The Hamlet may be 
resolved when that novel is viewed, not as a thematic statement, but as a 


chronicle of a society. 
— Earl H. Rovit 


SPECTRUM, III:3, Fall 1959. 


921. Williams, William Carlos. “Measure—a Loosely Assembled Essay 
on Poetic Measure,” pp. 131-157. Campion was the pioneer of vers libre; 
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the musical necessities of his songs required that he take mnpepeies liber- 
ties with rhyme and measure. But after Campion, the poetic foot became 
fixed in the academic rhythm and word order of the standard pentameter 
line. There were intermittent rebellions like the fourteener of Chapman's 
Iliad (which is closer to ‘the idiom that governs your speech without in- 
versions” than the pentameter of his Od)ssey) and Shakespeare's later 
plays which often break the pentameter to follow speech patterns. Sidney 
Lanier expressed dissatisfaction with prevailing forms—‘the old would 
not do”; but his book of categories is too systematized. The American 
idiom cannot be chained to the traditional fixed foot. The poets must 
use cadences, and therefore vocabulary and sense, dictated by the Ameri- 


can idiom. 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, XIV:1-2, Summer 1959. 


922. Hamp, Eric P. “Graphemics and Paragraphemics,” pp. 1-5. Like 
pone. paragraphemics deals with those graphic features (type 
aces, handwriting styles, etc.) that are properly not part of the graphic 
system, even though they do produce aesthetic responses or are otherwise 


features of culture. 


923. Hamp, Eric P. ‘‘An Overlapping Allograph,” p. 6. The graph a! 
is most economically considered an allograph of both <x>/ks/ an 


<+> “cross.” 


924. Kirk, Paul L. ‘‘A Note on Morphemic Fusion and Empty Morphs,” 
pp. 7-9. This line of thought treats the empty morph as an element oper- 
ating in double function—‘a simultaneous structural part of two mor- 


phemes.” 


925. Stockwell, Robert P., and Rudolph Willard. “Further Notes on Old 
English Phonology,” pp. 10-13. This note corrects inconsistencies in the 


sketch of Old English phonology given in SIL, XII, 13-24. 
—— Clyde Hankey 


TEXAS QUARTERLY, II:4, Winter 1959. 


926. Hobby, William P., Jr., “Journalism: Literature’s Fourth Dimen- 
sion,” pp. 48-54. Journalism—"‘literature in motion”—is closely related 
to time. A definition of journalism as a distinct literary discipline, rec- 
ognizing how vital a part of literature time is, throws into sharp focus 
the place of journalism in literary discipline and the slowness of its devel- 
opment in modern society. 


927. Davril, R. ‘Elizabethan Drama and Modern French Theater,” pp. 
94-105. The classical tradition in French drama was still strongly en- 
trenched at the end of the nineteenth century. Elizabethan drama, par- 
ticularly that of ss did much to strip the French stage and 
repertory of its classical conventionality and—paradoxically—to permit 
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the French theater to regain “something of the original sobriety and 
stately dignity of the classical tragedy.” 


928. Morley, F. V. ‘The Husbandry of Literature,” pp. 106-120. From 
earliest times to the present, literature has been produced under intoler- 
able social conditions. ‘‘Is it beyond the wit of man to improve the work- 
ing conditions for one and all and still produce imperishable literature?” 
The modern literary situation is dominated by the power-driven printing 

ress—the modern-day patron who “offers and indeed demands incessant 
production” of literature—or of books. Whether this situation—entirely 
new in the history of literature—will be conducive to the husbandry of 


literature will be for our progeny’s progeny to determine. 
— Robert C. Jones 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 68, Summer 1959. 


929. Adams, Raymond. Thoreau’s ‘Winged Cat,” pp. 1-2. A winged 
cat, similar to that described in Walden, was recently discovered in West 


Virginia. 


930. “The Will of H. G. O. Blake,” pp. 2-3. Several legal documents 
rtaining to Thoreau manuscripts are here printed. Blake received the 
oreau manuscripts in 1876 when Sophia Thoreau died. On Blake's 

death in 1898 the manuscripts were willed to the care of E. Harlow Rus- 

sell. The documents here printed pertain to the disposition of the manu- 
scripts during the five years following Blake’s death. 


931. Harding, Walter. ““C. T. Jackson on Thoreau,” p. 3. A reprinting 
of an obituary of Thoreau by Dr. C. T. Jackson, Emerson’s brother-in-law, 
published originally in Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, IX (1862-1863), 70-72. The notice contains resolutions concerning 


Thoreau’s death adopted by the Society. 
— John C. Broderick 


VICTORIAN STUDIES [Darwin Anniversary Issue}, III:1, 
September 1959. 


932. Loewenberg, Bert James. “The Mosaic of Darwinian Thought,” 
pp. 3-18. The Darwinian revolution in establishing the hypothesis of the 
transmutation of species “widened the scope of scientific method” and 
“made the biological sciences objective, experimental, phenomenal, and 
empirical.” Eagerly, borrowing ideas wherever he pin find them, put- 
ting them to uses that often puzzled those from whom he received them, 
“weaving . . . data and concept together in newer conceptual relations,” 
Darwin “separated the study of process from the concept of Being’ by 
devising ‘‘a theoretical instrument . . . to organize and test the data.” 


933. Peckman, Morse. “Darwinism and Darwinisticism,” pp. 19-40. To 
evaluate accurately the impact of Darwin’s Origin of Species on Western 
culture, it is necessary to distinguish what is genuinely Darwinian thought 
from the various misinterpretations and different uses of Darwinistic 
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thinking. ‘Darwinism is a scientific theory about the origin of species 
from pre-existent species” in an almost incomprehensibly complex ecolo- 
gical process “which can be observed only in fairly small and artificially 
isolated instances.”” Darwin studied the process itself, not the goals of 
nature. He treated scientific law as a mental convenience in organizing 
“data into meaningful structures,” not as “the principles . . . immanent 
within the data.” On the other hand, Darwinistic thinking—such as 
metaphysical evolution—interpreted evolution as a goal-directed process 
revealing the pure order and law underlying natural change—ideas that 
Darwinism demolished. 


934, Passmore, John. “Darwin’s Impact on British Metaphysics,” pp. 
41-54. Although Darwin was no philosopher, his theory of natural selec- 
tion ‘profoundly disturbed the traditional picture of man’s relation to the 
world” and helped to shape the philosophical tendencies of agnosticism, 
naturalism, and idealism. Darwin, more than Hume, ‘‘shook men’s faith 
in the argument from design.” Thus Darwin contributed to the decline of 
natural theology and to the extension of “‘scientific procedures into fields 
where they had seemed . . . inapplicable.” Even the idealists, such as Ed- 
ward Caird and F. H. Bradley, exemplified the convergence of naturalism 
and idealism in their emphasis on the unity of nature and the denial of 
man’s uniqueness: “the personal idealism of [F.C.S.} Schiller and his 
like is . . . more remote from . . . Darwin than the Absolute Idealism 


of Bradley.” 


935. Bibby, Cyril. “Huxley and the Reception of the ‘Origin,’”’ pp. 76- 
86. The Origin of Species “catalysed a complete rearrangement of ideo- 
logical patterns,’” even though many of its ideas were not strictly new, 
because “people were ready for an evolutionary explanation of things.” 
In 1859 England “‘on the level of ideology . . . was ry a apprehensive” 
after 2 succession of social, religious, and intellectual shocks. Contribut- 
ing to Huxley’s success on behalf of Darwin’s theory was a long history 
of private suspicions that “the past of the earth could be explained in 
terms of forces presently observable.” Charles Lyell’s reappraisal of geol- 
ogy, the coming reassessment of biology, and various popular miscon- 
ceptions—the “inevitable progress towards perfection,” the capitalistic 
rationale of competition, a belief in white eas na to spread 
Darwinian theory. “Everything was put in flux,” and Huxley was soon 


forced to exercise a restraining influence. 
— J. Wallace Donald 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXV:4, Autumn 1959. 


936. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “The Origin as Scripture,” pp. 540-552. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species is like a sacred writing: it treats a Genesis; its 
tone of personal testimony is “to heighten the immediacy of what is es- 
sentially a new religious message.” Nature as Mother is substituted for 
God the Father (one of the themes of the book is “a kind of Oedipal 
ore! selection’). As in religion, death is necessary to rebirth of higher 
orms. 
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, XXXVI:1, Winter 1960. 


937. Clarke, Arthur C. “Shaw and the Sound Barrier,” pp. 72-77. Per- 
sonal letters written by G. B. Shaw to the author during 1946 reveal that 
he was interested in space-travel and supersonic flight. In 1947 Shaw 
joined the British Interplanetary Society, and was its oldest member until 
his death. 


938. Hall, Donald. “How Do You Write Poems?” pp. 97-104. Even 
literate people still retain the stereotype of the poet as ee bard; 
another group of readers assumes that the poet is a detached craftsman. 
In reality most poets write well only when their creative and critical 

wers are brought into balance, the romantic adjusting toward the ra- 
tional, the dominant-willed adjusting toward the irrational. 


939. Hoy, Cyrus. “Comedy, Tragedy, and Tragicomedy,” pp. 105-118. 
All three dramatic forms are based upon incongruity; all delineate the con- 
sequences that follow when self-knowledge is lacking. In tragicomedy the 
incongruity lies in the protagonist’s choosing an ideal of virtuous conduct 
which cannot square with the facts of life (e.g., Measure for Measure). 
Comedy is both realistic and compassionate; it implies an acceptance of 
the facts of life and the limitations of humanity. 

— Sarah Youngblood 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIII:3, Summer 1959. 


940. Knoll, Robert E. ‘Spenser and the Voyage of Imagination,” pp. 
249-255. Spenser's account, in his Muiopotmos, of the rape of Europa by 
Zeus in the guise of a bull, though its ultimate source is Ovid, appears on 
the basis of circumstantial evidence to have been influenced by Titian’s 
ainting, “Rape of Europa.’ The question arises how Spenser, who never 
eft the British Isles, might have known a picture which was lodged until 
after his death only in Venice or Madrid. Spenser’s patron, Sir Philip 
Sidney, an admirer of Titian’s kind of art, visited Venice and may have 
carried a copy of the painting to Spenser. 


941. Chari, V. K. “Whitman and Indian Thought,” pp. 291-302. The 
correspondence between Whitman’s thought and that of Hindu religion, 
long recognized, is particularly apparent to one with Indian background. 
A reading of Whitman in light of Vedantic thought lends to his work new 


facets and meanings, resolves some apparent contradictions, perhaps 
ameliorates floutings of Western orthodoxies, and certainly helps explain 
its worldwide acceptance. Though the question of whether this recurrence 
of oriental thought in the work of an American transcendentalist is the 
result of coincidence or of a direct or indirect influence remains one for 
American scholars to answer, the theory of an indirect influence seems 
most plausible. 


— Hubert W. Smith 
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Directory of Periodicals: Publishing Articles in English and American Litera- 
ture and Language. By Donna Conner and ——— Hendrick. Denver: 
Alan Swallow, 1959, 178 pp., paper, $1.75; cloth, $3.75. 

The world of English literary scholarship has long required both a monthly 
digest of current publication and a writer’s guide to periodicals. Current an- 
notation of periodical literature in Seventeenth Century News and other news 
letters has been superb, but limited; and the emergence of numerous quarter- 
lies, bulletins, and journals since 1950 has aggravated the need for their 
general coverage. With the founding of Abstracts of English Studies and 
now the publication of the Byrd-Goldsmith Publication Guide for Literary and 
Linguistic Scholars (Wayne University Press) and the Gerstenberger-Hendrick 
Directory of Periodicals, these practical aids to bibliography have been pro- 
vided; and two of them are edited at the University of Colorado, already dis- 
tinguished by Medievalia et Humanistica and the annual MHRA bibliography. 

The Directory of Periodicals is simplicity itself. The 386 entries give 
title, editorial address, price, year of founding, sponsor, major fields of in- 
terest, manuscript information, payment, and copyright policy. For the 
student, these facts flesh out the skeletal entries in the bibliographical man- 
uals of Cross, Kennedy, and Spargo. And though experienced scholars may 
know the interests and conventions of the established journals, not even they 
can keep up with the dozens instituted in the past ten years; e.g., American 
Quarterly, Anthropological Linguistics, porary Fiction, Criticism, 
Northwest Review. 

One immediate effect of this Directory will be to sharpen the focus of 
scholarly publication, and indeed to relieve overburdened editors of manu- 
Scripts unsuited to their journals but vaguely submitted by writers unable or 
unwilling to determine editorial policies, preferred manuscript length, or other 
limitations. A second result will be the widening of horizons for students 
and scholars alike, as they discover new frontiers for publication. A third 
for many will be the salutary discovery that some periodicals actually pay 
contributors. But the most constructive effect of the Gerstenberger-Hendrick 
Directory will undoubtedly be an improvement in the design, the quality, and 
the disposition of academic publication. The Directory of Periodicals belongs 
in every departmental library. 


— Kester Svendsen, University of Oregon 
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Jules C. Alciatore, Georgia 

Edith T. Aney, Ohio 

Nelson A. Ault, Washington State 

James C. Austin, Yankton 

Sam S. Baskett, Michigan State 

Daniel Bernd, Nebraska 

John Beyers, Utah State 

—_ Bingham, South Dakota 
tate 

Thomas Brasher, S. W. Texas State 

John C. Broderick, Wake Forest 

Lee A. Burress, Jr., Wisconsin State 

Mrs. K. R. Burstein, Durham, N.C. 

Edward T. Callan, Western Michigan 

James E. Carver, Dubuque 

Robert A. Colby, Queens 

John Conley, John Carroll 

Alfred L. Crabb, Jr., Kentucky 

Taylor Culbert, Ohio 

Laurence A. Cummings, Yankton 

R. A. Davies, Pacific 

Lawrence Dawson, Colorado State 

Roland Dickison, Arkansas Col. 

Charles Edge, North Carolina 

Bernard Farragher, Boston Col. 

Robert H. Flood, St. John Fisher 

Arnold B. Fox, Northern Illinois 

Maynard Fox, South Dakota State 

O. W. Frost, Willamette 

Helmut £. Gerber, Purdue 

Albert Gilman, Boston 

Norman S. Grabo, Michigan State 

Sheldon Grebstein, Kentucky 

John G. Hanna, Miami (Fla.) 

William O. Harris, Wake Forest 

Ira N. Hayward, Utah State 

H. Grady Hutcherson, Georgia 

Jean Lee Johnson, New Mexico 
Highlands 

Kenneth Johnston, Oregon State 

Robert Jones, William Jewell 

Robert E. Jones, Georgia 

William M. Jones, Missouri 

Richard M. Kain, Louisville 

Martin Kallich, Northern Illinois 

Mrs. R. J. Kormatz, Chicago 

J. Lee Kaufman, Ohio 

Gene Knepprath, Yankton 

Joseph Wyoming 

William J. Leahy, Oregon State 

Robert E. Lee, Colorado 

Richard Lettis, Ohio 

Gerald Levin, Eastern Illinois State 

Dougald B. MacEachen, John Carroll 

Lawrence H. Maddock, California 
(Pa.) State Teachers 

T. O. Mallory, New Mexico Highlands 

O. Marshall, Jr., Georgia 
John K. Mathison, Wyoming 


CONTRIBUTORS 


John J. McAleer, Boston Col. 
Robert F. McDonnell, Ohio 
George D. Meinhold, Ohio 

S. Eric Molin, Randolph-Macon 
Marion Montgomery, Georgia 
Rayburn S. Moore, Georgia 
William E. Morris, Ohio 


Donald M. Murray, Northern Illinois 


Roger Murray, Colorado 
Karlo Mustonen, Utah State 
M. L. Neilson, Utah State 


A. Nikoljukin, et al., Gorky Institute, 


Moscow 
Sheila-Kaye O’Connell, Colorado 
Michael J. O'Neill, Bellarmine 
Melvin F. Orth, Wyoming 
J. Max Patrick, NYU 
John Patton, Russell Sage 


Barbara Paulson, Champaign, Illinois 


Hugh Pendexter, Ill, Yankton 
Robert L. Peters, Wayne State 
John S. Phillipson, Villanova 
James E. Popovich, Georgia 


Mark Purcell, South Dakota State 
Keith Rinehart, Central Washington 


James Roberts, Colorado 

Maren S. Rgstvig, Oslo Univ. 

Earl H. Rovit, Louisville 

Henry Rule, Purdue 

S. ‘ Sackett, Fort Hays (Kansas) 
tate 

Evan J. Scott, Colorado Col. 


William F. Shuter, Madison, Wis. 


Ben Siegel, Calif. State Poly, 
Hubert W. Smith, Utah State 
John H. Smith, Colorado 
Mary Smith, Colorado 
Martin Stevens, Louisville 
Gerald Thorsen, Augsberg 


Charles Toase, Wimbledon, England 


S. O. A. Ullmann, Union 


Mrs. C. C. van Buuren-Veenenbos, 


Leiden (Neth.) 


John O. Waller, Walla Walla Col, 


Sidney Warhaft, Manitoba 

Joan Webber, Wisconsin 

Charles F. Wheeler, Xavier 
(Cincinnati) 

Roger Wiehe, Wagner 


Robert Walts, Southwest Texas State 
David R. M. Wilkinson, Leiden (Neth) 


John D. Williams, Georgia 


Hensley C. Woodbridge, Murray State 


Robert L. hei Michigan State 
Lionel Wyld, Renesseloer 

Robert R. Yackshaw, John Carroll 
Sarah Youngblood, Minnesota 


Howard Zettler, Wallingford, Conn. 
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